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FOREWORD 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Our Publications Committee is one of this Society’s most 
valuable and busiest groups. It is with satisfaction and a real 
sense of pride that we offer this new volume. Readers of earlier 
Bygones have spoken of their excellence, and we feel that this 
new book offers the same high standard. 


Lillian M. Shaw 


REPORT 


The 300th anniversary of La Salle’s landing on Hamilton’s 
shores deserves a volume to retell that story. We are glad, 
therefore, to be able to prepare this year’s book; and are grate- 
ful to both the City of Hamilton and the County of Wentworth 
for their grants toward its publication. 


Pressure of business forced Alderman William M. 
McCulloch to retire from our Committee. In his place we wel- 
come another historian, Charles Carter. 


T. Melville Bailey, Chairman 
Charles A. Carter 

Mary Farmer 

T. Roy Woodhouse 


Walsh Printing Service, Hamilton, Ontario 
1969 


LA SALLE’S ARRIVAL IN BURLINGTON BAY IN 1669 


by T. Roy Woodhouse 


(An Address to the Society on September 27, 1969, given at 
La Salle Park, on the 300th Anniversary of the explorer’s visit.) 


Three hundred years ago the treasures of the Orient—jewels, silks, gold, 
and spices—were coveted and much sought after by Europeans. The spices were 
especially valued because they greatly improved the taste of food which had 
partly spoiled. Many fortunes were made by importing these treasures of the 
Indies, and when it was discovered that the world was apparently round, to 
travel westward instead of eastward to reach the Indies to tap the riches of 
these fabulous lands, appeared to be much more logical. 


The easterly route to China, India, and the Spice Islands was a long, 
costly, and hazardous one; therefore men dreamed of some day finding a shorter 
route. For over two centuries a series of daring, venturesome explorers pressed 
westward, and ever further westward, seeking this mythical route without success. 


Christopher Columbus started the trek when, in 1492, he sailed westward 
and discovered some islands which he named “The West Indies.” Five years 
later John and Sebastian Cabot sailed even further west and discovered the 
Continent of North America, landing on the coast of what is now Canada. 
Between 1534 and 1541 Jacques Cartier explored the St. Lawrence River inland 
as far as Montreal and the Ottawa River. In 1603 Champlain tried unsuccess- 
fully to navigate the Lachine Rapids. When this route failed, the Ottawa River 
became the main avenue of exploration toward the West. Between 1610 and 
1615, Etienne Brtlé visited the Huron and Neutral Indian nations, travelled over 
several parts of Ontario, and in 1615 discovered Lake Ontario. From then until 
1649, several priests visited the Hurons and Neutrals; but in 1649, the Hurons were 
massacred by the Senecas who in 1650 turned on the Neutrals and wiped them 
out also. The Senecas then took over the hunting grounds of the two conquered 
nations, and being extremely unfriendly toward the French, they halted for a 
time the search for the westward route to the Indies. 


Throughout this century and a half the various explorers and priests had 
been told tales of the wonders that lay beyond—tales of Indian tribes who would 
welcome Christianity, stories of a wonderful waterfall, of great fresh water seas, 
of a copper mine in the north, and of a great river called the Ohio that led to 
the sea. Could this be the river that flowed westward to the Indies? 


These tales aroused the eager imaginations of the explorers who sought 
a route to the Orient, and stirred the zeal of the Jesuit, Sulpician, and Recollet 
priests who were eager to visit the heathen Indian tribes, convert them to 
Christianity, and thus gain merit for themselves in Heaven. ‘Therefore the 
Ottawa River — Lake Nipissing — French River — Georgian Bay route to the 
west became a busy thoroughfare, although it by-passed Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie with its Ohio River. A twenty-five-year-old Frenchman named Robert 
Cavalier, heeding the call of the west, sought and received permission to try to 
find the route to India and Cathay, or China. This young Frenchman was the 
Seigneur of La Salle, his full name being René Robert Cavalier de La Salle. 
He was usually called La Salle after his Seigniory. 


Simultaneously, the Abbé de Queylus, Superior of the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice in Montreal, was seized with the urge to Christianize the Indians of the 
West, and ordered two of his Sulpician priests, Francois Dollier de Casson and 
René de Bréhant de Galinée, commonly called Dollier and Galinée, to travel 
westward to seek out the heathen Indians, and to convert them to Christianity. 
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By 1669, the Church and the State had agreed to work together in the 
exploration of the West, and it was arranged that La Salle, Dollier and Galinée 
would travel together. 


These were the events which sparked the La Salle exploration of 1669. 
Although Galinée knew how to make maps, and could speak the Ottawa language, 
he took with him a Dutchman who knew the Iroquois language. He recruited 
French and Indian paddlers for his three canoes, and loaded them with kettles, 
hatchets, knives, glass beads, and neck ornaments. They took little food because 
they planned to live off the land. 


Galinée kept a journal in which he recorded their progress and the 
happenings along the way. Upon his return to Montreal, this journal was copied, 
but was filed away and forgotten for nearly two centuries until 1866 when it 
was published in French. An English translation by James H. Coyne appeared in 
1903, in Volume #4 of the Ontario Historical Society’s “Papers and Records.” 
Had it not been for the preservation of Galinée’s narrative, we would never have 
known what I am about to repeat to you. Galinée’s story is entitled: “The Most 
Noteworthy Incidents in the Journey of Messieurs Dollier and Galinée (1669- 
1670).” From it, we learn that Robert Cavalier, Sieur de La Salle, commonly 
called La Salle, left Montreal July 6, 1669 with seven canoes, each carrying turee 
men and supplies, guided by two canoes of Senecas. Three of these canoes 
carried the Sulpician priests, Dollier and Galinée with their paddlers and their 
Dutch interpreter. 


This fleet of nine canoes, each about twenty feet long and two feet wide, 
was able to navigate the rapids of the St. Lawrence River by the men wading 
through the water and dragging the canoes behind. After much hard work, they 
reached Lake Ontario on August 2nd. 


Following the south shore of Lake Ontario for nine days, they arrived at 
a river which flowed past a Seneca village (near present-day Rochester) where 
they hoped to pick up another guide. They paddled up the river to the village 
and gave presents to the principal men, receiving in return advice as to the 
route they should follow. They also secured a guide who could show them the 
route to a village called Tinawatawa at the head of Lake Ontario, where, he said, 
they could get a guide to Lake Erie and to the great river they were seeking. 


La Salle and his party left this village on September 12th, and proceeded 
towards the head of the lake. They passed the Niagara River on September 
13th, and were amazed at its width, depth, and the volume of its waters. Their 
guide told them of the great waterfall, taller than the tallest pine tree, and they 
imagined that they could hear the thunder of its waters, but their eagerness to 
reach the village of Tinawatawa, and the lateness of the season prevented them 
from visiting the falls. 


Accordingly, they continued along Lake Ontario’s shore for five more days 
finally arriving at Burlington Beach, behind which was a large, sandy bay which 
their guide made them enter about half a league. It is a little more than halt a 
league from the “old outlet” of the bay (at today’s Willow Avenue on the 
Beach) to La Salle Park, but this seems to be the most logical landing place for 
the party. 


Thus, on September 18, 1669, La Salle and his seven canoes with men and 
supplies landed on the shores of Burlington Bay, as Galinée says “at the place 
nearest to the village, which is, however, five or six good leagues away.” 
Actually La Salle Park’s shore is the place nearest to Tinawatawa where you 
travel up to, and over, the Flamborough Mountain by the Aldershot-Waterdown 
Road. This is the only route within miles where you can ascend the mountain 
without the use of a ladder. At all other nearby locations you find vertical elite, 
but the Aldershot-Waterdown road reaches the top of the mountain by means 
of a gentle, natural slope. This also points to La Salle Park as the most probable 


landing place for La Salle’s expedition. 
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They waited at this landing place from September 18 to September 22, 
1669, while their guide went on ahead to Tinawatawa to bring back enough 
Indians to carry their canoes and supplies. 

Galinée says: 


It was at this place, whilst waiting for the principal persons 
of the village to come with some men to carry our baggage, that 
M. de la Salle, having gone hunting, brought back a high fever 
which pulled him down a great deal in a few days. Some say it was 
at the sight of three large rattlesnakes he found in his path whilst 
climbing a rock that the fever seized him. It is certainly, after all, 
a very ugly sight; for these animals are not timid like other serpents, 
but wait for a man, putting themselves at once in a posture of 
defence, coiling half the body from the tail to the middle as if it 
were a cable, holding the rest of the body quite erect, and darting 
sometimes as much as three or four paces, all the time making a 
great noise with the rattle that they carry at the end of their tails. 
There are a great many of them at this place, as thick as one’s arm, 
six or seven feet long, entirely black. The rattle that they carry at 
the end of the tail, and shake very rapidly, makes a noise like that 
which a number of melon or squash seeds would make, if shut up 
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At last, after three days’ waiting, [here, at La Salle Park] the 
principal persons and almost every one in the village came to find 
us. We held council in our camp, where my Dutchman succeeded 
[in translating for us]. We made two presents in order to obtain two 
slaves, and a third to get our packs carried to the village. The 
Indians made us two presents; the first of fourteen or fifteen dressed 
deer skins, to tell us that they were going to take us to their village, 
but were only a handful of people, incapable of resisting us, and 
begged us to do them no harm and not to burn them as the French 
had burned the Mohawks. We assured them of our good will. They 
made us another present of about five thousand wampum beads, and 
lastly, of two slaves for guides. One was from the nation of the 
Shawonons, and the other from the Nez-Percés. ... The Shawanon 
fell to M. de la Salle and the other to us. They told us that on the 
following day they would help us to carry our baggage to their village, 
in order to go on from there to take us to the bank of a river, where 
we could embark for the purpose of entering Lake Erie. 

... We conversed with our guide, who assured us that in a 
month and a half of good travelling we should be able to reach the 
first nations on the River Ohio... 


We set out from this place with more than fifty Indians, male 
or female about the 22nd of September, and our Indians, sparing us, 
obliged us to take two days in making our portage as far as the 
village, which was only, however, about five leagues away. We 
camped, accordingly, in the vicinity of the village where our Indians 
went hunting and killed a roebuck, and it was at that place that we 
learned there had arrived two Frenchmen at the village we were 
ZOine tO, . . ; 


This news surprised us because we did not think there was any 
Frenchman out on service in that direction. However, two of the 
most influential persons left us to go to receive these new guests, 
and we pursued our journey next day with the fatigue you may 
imagine; sometimes in water up to the midleg, besides the incon- 
venience of the packs which get caught in the branches of trees and 
make you recoil three or four paces... .. 


At last we arrived at Tinawatawa on the 24th of September, 
and found that the Frenchman who had arrived the day before was 
a man named Jolliet who had left Montreal before us with a fleet 
of four canoes loaded with goods for the Ottawas, and had orders 
from the Governor to go up as far as Lake Superior to discover the 
situation of a copper mine, specimens from which are seen here that 
scarcely need refining, so good and pure is the copper.* 


* Translated by James H. Coyne. 
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Jolliet did not find the copper mine, but he did get an Indian prisoner who 
showed him the route to Montreal via Tinawatawa, and also told him or 2 
longer route that was all water from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario except tor’ a 
portage of only half a league to avoid the great falls. 


Fathers Dollier and Galinée separated from La Salle at Tinawatawa and 
left on October 1 to find the. Pottawattamy tribe. They went to the Grand 
River where they located Jolliet’s canoes, went down the River to Port Maitland, 
and then started west along the shore of Lake Erie. Cold weather forced them 
to stop at Port Dover on October 15. Here they camped for 5 months and 11 
days, then pushed on to the Detroit River, Lake St. (Tair and. River St. Clair 
into Lake Huron and followed its shore to Sault Ste Marie arriving there on 
May 25. Three days later, they started for home via Georgian Bay, the French 
River, Lake Nipissing, the Ottawa River, and the St. Lawrence River, arriving 
at Montreal June 18, 1670. They had taken a year less 18 days to travel 2000 
miles encircling most of the Province of Ontario. If you deduct their stopovers, 
they were actually travelling, either by canoe or on foot at the portages, for 
about 145 days, averaging 14 miles a day. 


But what of La Salle? After he parted from the priests at Tinawatawa, 
he disappeared into the unknown. No record has been found of his travels 
during the next year. Perhaps he searched on his own for the Ohio River and 
found that it did not flow to the Indies. At any rate, he did return to Montreal 
a year later, with his enthusiasm undiminished. He still persisted in following 
his will-of-the-wisp search for a route to the Indies. He organized another 
expedition, not to the Ohio River, but to another river that he had heard of, 
the Mississippi River. La Salle and his party reached the Mississippi and started 
down it, to find out that it too did not flow to the Indies. His party reached 
the mouth of the Mississippi and explored part of the present Texas. He was 
murdered by some of his own men on March 19, 1687. 


RENE—ROBERT CAVELIER de la SALLE 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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LA SALLE’S PROBABLE ROUTE TO TINAWATAWA 


by T. Roy Woodhouse 


On, or about September 18, 1669, Robert Cavalier, Sieur de La Salle and 
the Sulpician priest, Galinée, entered Burlington Bay half a league with seven 
canoes and twenty-one men. (The French league was about 2% miles.) On 
September 22, they continued on to the Indian village of Tinawatawa, arriving 
there on the 24th after a portage of five or six leagues, or twelve to fifteen 
miles, according to Galinée’s diary. 


It is now three centuries later, and apparently too late to trace La Salle’s 
path, nevertheless this is an attempt to do just that. Toronto newspaper files 
for 1885 favor a location one mile east of Westover as the site of Tinawatawa, 
and General John S. Clark, an American archaeologist, identified this same 
location in 1894. This location in lot 35, concession 6, Beverly Township, on the 
easterly bank of Spencer Creek, is a tree clad elevation on a farm that was 
owned by the Nichol family for over a century. While ploughing their fields, 
they have uncovered many ashpits (the remains of camp fires), not only at the 
south end of lot 35, but also at nearly every bend in Spencer Creek in this 
concession 6. This is consistent with long term Indian inhabitation of an area, 
as, lacking modern sanitary conveniences, a village site quickly became polluted, 
and had to be moved periodically. 


Further evidence of long occupancy is to be found in two large ossuaries, 
or burial pits—one on the highest spot in the south half of lot 36/6, the other in 
the north half of lot 34/6. This latter one was a double ossuary, one lot of 
bodies being buried about 2%4 feet deep, and another older lot being nearly five 
feet deep. Rutherford Smith of Mount Hope discovered the deeper one in the 
1930’s and almost a century earlier, in 1843, Henry Schoolcraft discovered the 
shallower one (or maybe an adjacent one). The following reasoning is based 
on Tinawatawa being located one mile east of Westover, and on La Salle’s trek 
starting at la Dalle Park 


Indian trails generally fulfill two requirements: they should be the shortest, 
practical path between two points, and they should be the easiest path over 
which to carry heavy loads. Indian trails, wherever possible, dodge obstacles 
by detouring around swamps, ravines, steep hills, wide rivers, thick undergrowth, 
etc. They also follow creeks and rivers where laden canoes can be floated—a 
much easier task than carrying the canoes and packs. 


To reach Tinawatawa from Burlington Bay it is necessary to climb 500 
feet from the water level of Burlington Bay (245 feet above sea level) to the 
top of the East Flamborough Mountain (750 feet above sea level). La Salle and 
his party had to make this climb, carrying all their belongings including their 
canoes, and would naturally follow an established trail if one existed. Apparently 
a trail did exist because La Salle’s guide knew exactly where to land on the bay 
shore, and also knew how to get to Tinawatawa from there because he left La 
Salle at the shore, went to Tinawatawa, and returned three days later with 
more than fifty Indians, male and female (sauvages et sauvagesses, Galinée 
wrote), to act as porters. 


Canadian topographical maps show the nature of the land such as swamps, 
creeks, rivers, hills, valleys, etc., and they show the contour, or steepness, of 
the hills, and they also assist in separating a practical from an impractical route. 
One glance at the contour of the Flamborough mountain indicates that there are 
steep cliffs to climb at the mountain brow for miles in both directions—cliffs 
that would be too steep to climb with packs and canoes. However there is one 
route that avoids these steep cliffs—the route of the present day Aldershot- 
Waterdown Road. 
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This road follows a gentle, natural slope to the mountain top with an 
average climb of one foot in every thirty feet, the steepest climb being about 
25 feet in one eighth of a mile. Upon reaching the mountain top, today’s road 
dips steeply into the ravine of Grindstone Creek, but La Salle’s party would not 
make this dip. Instead, they would probably veer to the right, and follow the 
higher ground, thus detouring around the present village of Waterdown. They 
would probably cross Grindstone Creek near today’s Waterdown North Station 
where the creek from Lake Medad joins Grindstone Creek where the creek banks 
are low. In this first three mile section, there is for part of the distance, an 
adjacent creek in which the loaded canoes might have been floated, but there 
might have been a dearth of water in September, and fallen trees might have 
obstructed it. 


Galinée in his diary states that “our Indians, sparing us, obliged us to take 
two days in making our portage as far as the village.” A logical stopping place 
would be near Waterdown North Station. Here they could rest after their long 
climb to the top of the mountain. Here, their Indians went hunting and killed 
a male deer. The dates in Galinée’s diary (they left the shore “about the 22nd” 
and arrived at Tinawatawa “on the 24th”) indicate that they may have camped 
here for two nights, — the 22nd, and 23rd of September. 


Once the mountain top had been reached, the route to Tinawatawa was 
practically level, but it passes around, or partly through a swamp. Galinée says, 
“we pursued our journey next day... sometimes in water up to midleg, besides 
the inconvenience of the packs, which get caught in the branches of trees and 
make you recoil three of four paces.” 


Since Grindstone Creek follows a course that is almost a bee-line towards 
Tinawatawa, La Salle’s party would doubtless follow this creek for two reasons 
the creek was a guide line, and they could float their canoes in the creek and 
load them with as many packs as the depth of the water would permit. La Salle’s 
party would probably follow the higher ground on the bank of the creek, and 
only the Indian porters would wade up the creek hauling the canoes. Even 
today, there are periods when a twenty-foot canoe could be floated up Grindstone 
Creek: but in 1669 there would have been much more water. An evidence of the 
greater amount of water in Grindstone Creek in bygone days is found in the 
village of Millgrove which was so named after its water operated grist mill. For 
part of the distance, the Frenchmen would walk along the north bank of Grind- 
stone Creek, and for the rest of the way, along the south bank, the choice de- 
pending on the still existing signs of swampy ground on one side or the other 
of the creek. 


After leaving Grindstone Creek when it became too shallow, about lot 12, 
concession 4, West Flamborough Township, there would be a three mile portage 
to lot 35, concession 5, Beverly Township. Here, the canoes could be launched 
into Spencer Creek where even today a loaded canoe could still be paddled 
almost to the Tinawatawa site, except in the dryest season. 


The route herein described has a total length of 1414 miles. Galinée’s diary 
said “five or six leagues.” For 9% of those miles, there is a creek which could 
be used to float the canoes when partly loaded, thus saving much carrying of the 
canoes and packs through the forest. If fallen trees or dense undergrowth 
obstructed the floating of the canoes, the creeks would still serve as guide lines. 
If a group of men had to carry the same loads today from Burlington Bay to 
Tinawatawa, they would still find that this is the shortest, most labor-saving 
route. Therefore it might have been (and doubtless was) the La Salle route. 
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THE HAMILTON JEWISH COMMUNITY 
by Louis A. Kurman 


(An Address to the Society on February 9, 1955) 


The Jewish community has been a dynamic force in Hamilton for the 
past seventy-five years, but few records have been kept and little has been noted 
of its beginnings and subsequent development except 1n fragmentary newspaper 
articles. 


What is the Jewish community? For our purpose it will suffice to identify 
it as the totality of Jews in Hamilton who have related themselves to Jewish 
life through a variety of associations and institutions. The sustaining factor has 
been the traditional Jewish generosity. The largest measure of Jewish unity or, 
if you will, the lowest common denominator of Jewish identification, will be 
found in the joint effort to provide for overseas needs and local welfare needs. 


Little historical data has been collected on the Jewish people of Canada 
and only within recent years has any effort been made in this direction. It is 
known that Jews were drawn to Canada at an early date, penetrating into the 
country during the French regime. Halifax and Montreal are among the earliest 
points of Jewish settlement. The first Jews came by way of the American 
colonies and were mainly of Spanish and Portuguese origin, forced from the 
countries of their birth by persecution. Despite the fact that for many years 
the number of Jews in Canada was small, the people were widely dispersed. In 
1825, there were only 90 Jews in Lower Canada, and in 1844, twenty years later, 
there were 154. The first reference to a Jewish community in Toronto is in 1817, 
although there are indications that Jews were living there in the early 1700's. 
The 1851 census lists 351 Jews in Lower and Upper Canada; of these 181 lived 
in Montreal, 77 in Toronto and vicinity, and 40 in Quebec, scattered through 
more than fifteen towns and villages. 


It is known that Jews were living in Hamilton earlier than 1850, but little 
is known about them. The first Jewish families to come to Hamilton were 
largely of German birth. In 1851 Herman Levy opened a jewellery business under 
the name of Levy Brothers. This firm, carried on by direct descendants of the 
original founder, is well-known throughout Canada, and in the early days made 
a notable contribution to Jewish community organization. At the present time, 
because of expanded interests and considerable travel, the family is not closely 
involved with Jewish community life in Hamilton. 


In 1853, a handful of German-Jewish families banded together in Hamilton 
to preserve their identity as Jews, and to practice their faith in the New World. 
They organized the Hebrew Benevolent Society Anshe Sholom of Hamilton and 
purchased a plot of ground for a cemetery. According to the first bylaws, the 
mode of worship was to be progressive in nature and in harmony with “The 
spirit of the day.” In 1863, this growing organization was incorporated under the 
name Jewish Congregation Anshe Sholom (Men of Peace). It was the first 
peas Jewish Congregation in Hamilton and the first Reform Congregation 
ine andada 


In 1871, Edmund Scheuer emigrated from Rheinish Prussia to Hamilton, 
and soon became a leading citizen of the growing community. Through his 
efforts a branch of the Alliance Israelite Universelle and a Sunday school were 
founded, in 1872. This was the first modern Jewish religious school in Canada. 
In 1880, the synagogue building on Hughson street south was erected, and in 
1951 the present beautiful building in Westdale was completed. Edmund Scheuer 
served as the first president of Anshe Sholom. For thirteen years he served as 
an outstanding leader in the Jewish life of Hamilton, and after moving to To- 
ronto his unusual qualities of leadership served the Jewish people of Toronto well. 
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The last quarter of the 19th century was the period of the influx of Jews 
from eastern European countries, the pogroms and persecutions in Poland and 
Russia having driven them from their homelands. Many of these Jews emigrated 
to Canada, where they were warmly welcomed. Rabbi de Sole of Montreal was 
largely responsible for the cordial relationship existing between Jew and Gentile 
in Canada. This erudite and intellectual leader of his people served as a link 
between the two groups, and it was mainly due to him that the Jewish com- 
munity of Canada won greater understanding and appreciation. Although he 
was a resident of Montreal, Rabbi de Sole’s influence was felt throughout the 
country. He was widely appreciated as rabbi, lecturer, and author, and wrote 
for both Jewish and non-Jewish periodicals. 


Serious problems arose for the Jewish people of Hamilton with the influx 
of the Eastern European Jews. These new arrivals were far from self-supporting, 
and the need for an organized method of helping them economically, along with 
problems of integration and adjustment, soon became evident. In 1873, the 
Deborah Ladies’ Aid Society was founded through the efforts of twenty-five 
ladies under the leadership of Mrs. Herman Levy. In these words she expressed 
the purpose of the organization: “To assist the poor, visit the sick, and dispense 
general charity to those of Jewish persuasion in the city of Hamilton.” This 
organization is reputed to be the oldest Jewish women’s philanthropic group in 
Canada. It worked devotedly to help the new immigrant and for many years 
served a very real need in the community. 


In the last quarter of the 19th century the Jewish population of Hamilton 
more than doubled. The Eastern European Jews who swelled the Jewish popu- 
lation of Canada are often referred to as the rightful builders of present-day 
Canadian Jewry. In 1887, the Beth Jacob Congregation of Hamilton was estab- 
lished. Because of differences in thinking among certain members of Anshe 
Sholom regarding the celebration of Rosh Hashonah, the Jewish New Year, a 
number of more orthodox Jews banded together to create the Beth Jacob Con- 
gregation, with Julius Levy as first president. Some of the founders were Max 
Steinberg, Isaac Morris, I. Raphael, and W. Goldberg. 


Beth Jacob Congregation grew quickly and is to-day the largest Jewish 
congregation in Hamilton. In addition to Congregation Beth Jacob and Temple 
Anshe Sholom, there are in Hamilton three smaller congregations—Adas Israel, 
Agudath Achim, and Ohav Zedeck, 


With the increase in population came increased responsibilities to the 
people of this city. They adjusted themselves quickly to the load, including 
among their responsibilities immigration, philanthropy, education, and communal 
and civic work. Such vital organizations as the B’rith, Council of Jewish Women, 
Jewish Social Services, and the Council of Jewish Organizations were formed. 
The Hadassah and other Zionist organizations working for Israel became strong 
unifying influences in the life of the Jewish community. 


The year 1916 saw the creation of the first corporation for Jewish com- 
munity purposes. The four groups known as the Hamilton Hebrew Institute, 
the Israel Benevolent Society, the Hamilton Jewish Free Loan Society, and the 
Hamilton Jewish Relief Society were united into the The United Hebrew Associ- 
ation of Hamilton. This association undertook a large amount of the philan- 
thropic work. With the development of this association and others such as the 
Council of Jewish Women, the Deborah Ladies’ Aid Society relinquished its 
philanthropic services and devoted themselves to synagogue work as an auxiliary 
of the Temple. To-day it has a membership of one hundred and ninety women, 
and is looked upon as an indispensable arm of Temple Anshe Sholom. 


In 1916 the United Hebrew Association purchased the Jewish Community 
building at 58 Vine street, to house the Hebrew school, the Committee for Control 
of Jewish Products, and the Immigrant Aid Society, and to provide meeting 
rooms for the various Jewish organizations that were springing up. In 1932, the 
Jewish Social Services was incorporated and began its activities in the field of 
casework, recreation, and group work; activities which continue to this day in 
our new centre. In the same year, the Jewish Social Services became a member 
agency of the Hamilton Community Chest. Under professional direction the 
Jewish Social Services included in its scope the entire gamut of social services 
which had formerly been conducted by independent groups such as the Deborah 
Ladies’ Aid Society, the Hebrew Free Loan, and the United Hebrew Association. 
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In December 1933 a group of communal leaders felt that, once again, as 
in 1916, the time had come for the Jewish citizens of Hamilton to co-ordinate 
their activities and unite their efforts for the purpose of carrying through all 
communal projects. It was realized that in Hamilton, as in many other Jewish 
communities, one central body was needed to consolidate the work of the many 
agencies. As a result, the Council of Jewish Organizations was formed. The 
Council consisted of delegates from all the Jewish organizations in Hamilton, 
twenty-four altogether. To-day there are over thirty. The Council also set up 
various permanent committees: the Jewish United Welfare Fund; the Jewish 
Community Centre; the Hebrew School; the Jewish Social Services; the Vaad 
Hakashruth: the Hamilton Jewish Choral Group; and the Public Relations 
Committee. In addition to these committees, the Council has other functions. 
Firstly, it represented the Jewish Community in national and international 
Jewish affairs; secondly, it stimulated community interest in general Jewish 
welfare—in recreational, educational, and cultural projects; and thirdly, it served 
locally to co-ordinate the activities of the Jewish groups in@our city*and to 
prevent over-lapping wherever possible. 


As the Jewish population in Hamilton grew the need for a larger communal 
building became urgent. In 1934 “The Hamilton Jewish Community House” was 
incorporated. This new corporation purchased property at 54 Vine street, and 
the offices of the Jewish Social Services and the meeting rooms were trans- 
ferred to this property. The United Hebrew building at 58 Vine street was 
retained in order to house the Talmud Torah, the Hebrew School. 


The Hamilton United Jewish Welfare Fund was formed in 1939, to unite 
all drives for funds for local, overseas, and Palestinian needs into one yearly 
fund-raising campaign. Annually, since that date, the Hamilton United Jewish 
Welfare Fund has conducted its campaign to meet the needs of the Jewish 
Community in Hamilton and to help support vital services overseas and in Tstaeh 


In 1941, the need for a larger building to house the rapidly expanding 
youth activities and the other communal services became very pressing, and the 
property at 269 John street north was purchased. This has served for many 
years as the home of the organized Jewish Community of Hamilton, and became 
known as the Youth Centre because of the emphasis on service to the youth. 
Conducted in it also were all the activities of the Jewish Social Services and 
the Hebrew School, the building at 54 Vine street being retained as a meeting 
place for adult groups. Shortly after this, however, in 1946 the expanding pro- 
gram of the Jewish Social Services and the Jewish Board of Education launched 
the first vigorous campaign to obtain money for a new Centre for housing all 
the services of the Jewish Community. In 1949 the Letters Patent for our 
fourth undertaking, known as the Hamilton Jewish Communal Projects, were 
obtained. This corporation took over a property at Delaware and Sanford 
avenues, the present Jewish Community Centre. It was dedicated in 1950, mark- 
ing approximately one hundred years of recorded history of the Jewish Com- 
munity of the City of Hamilton. In 1851 the records named only four Jewish 
Ce in Hamilton: to-day there are over 3,200 Jewish persons and 925 Jewish 
amilies. 


The Jewish residents of Hamilton have perpetuated the name of Jacob 
N. Goldblatt in the Community Centre. Because he was so well-loved by the 
Jewish citizens of this city, as well as by many non-Jewish people, for his 
unfailing generosity and genuine interest in the welfare of his fellow men, the 
name “Jacob N. Goldblatt Memorial Building” was accepted by all. 


The late Jacob N. Goldblatt came to Canada from Russia in 1894. There 
is a legend in Hamilton that no-one who went to him for help was ever turned 
away, and well-remembered are his pioneering spirit and the encouragement he 
gave to newcomers in those early days. As a philanthropist, he took a leading 
role in all undertakings for the benefit of this community, as well as helping 
needy persons elsewhere. He undertook innumerable projects for the sick, the 
elderly, and those in need. He contributed effort and means towards the re- 
establishment of the State of Israel. His helping hand reached beyond the 
borders of Hamilton, and the Jewish Communities of Niagara Falls and Port 


Colborne have honoured his memory by naming their B’nai Brith Lodge tl 
Jacob N. Goldblatt Lodge. ; i varnes 
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To-day the Council of Jewish Organizations of Hamilton serves over 3,200 
men, women, and children. In a relatively short period of existence it has 
exerted a profound influence upon the lives of Hamilton Jewry. It has trans- 
formed the Hamilton Jewish Community into a purposeful and creative centre 
of organized Jewish life. A democratically-functioning body, it reflects, through 
its one hundred and ten delegates, the interests and aims of thirty-six fraternal, 
benevolent, service, and religious organizations. Meeting monthly, the Board 
of delegates from all the member organizations listen to reports of its executive 
committee, standing committees, and sub-committees. These reports and recom- 
mendations are thoroughly discussed and evaluated. 


The Council of Jewish Organizations is responsible for the operation of 
the Community Centre, the Jewish Social Services, the Welfare Fund, com- 
munity newspaper, public relations, Jewish education, Vaad Hakasdruth, and all 
other Jewish projects. 


The Jewish Community Centre plays an important part in making Hamilton 
a better place in which to live. It is recognized as a full-fledged community 
agency whose purpose is to provide satisfying experiences for both children and 
adults. It seeks to develop a feeling of positive identity and belonging as Jews 
and as Canadians, and to assist in effecting a fuller social development of the 
individual. It strives to accomplish these objectives by providing for the social, 
cultural, and recreational needs of its young people and adults. 


The activities taking place in the Jewish Community Centre include non- 
Jewish people as well as Jews. In its nursery school, in club activities for children 
and youth, and in the summer home camp, a large number of non-Jewish chil- 
dren are to be found. Fees for services are low in comparison with those of 
similar agencies, and are further reduced when financial circumstances warrant. 
The Centre is staffed by personnel professionally trained in the areas of group 
work, case work, health and physical education, community organization, nursery 
school, Hebrew school, and home camp. 


Perhaps you would like a final word with regard to our synagogues. As 
I have already pointed out, the two largest and oldest houses of worship are 
the Anshe Sholom Temple and Beth Jacob Synagogue. These differ in degree 
of orthodoxy, Temple Anshe Sholom representing the reform element in the 
Jewish faith, based upon the concept of a progressive development in Judaism. 
This is explained by the need to make adjustments to modern times without 
deviating from basic and essential principles. Separate seating galleries for men 


and women were abolished; the use of English was introduced, and worship 
services were embellished with vocal and instrumental music. 


The immigrants from Eastern Europe who came to Canada at the turn 
of the century were very orthodox in training and feeling. This led to the 
formation of other orthodox congregations. The Agudas Israel Congregation in 
Cannon street is often called the Polish Synagogue, because it was formed 
largely by Polish Orthodox Jews. It is an Orthodox synagogue, as are the Ohaw 
7edeck and the Agudas Achim. The formation of three smaller congregations 
is due in part to the requirements of Orthodox Jews who travel only on foot on 
the Sabbath, and therefore require places of worship within walking distance. 


The Beth Jacob Congregation is known as the conservative group, and 
finds its medium somewhere between the extreme reform and the extreme ortho- 
dox. Men and women now sit together and portions of the service are in English ; 
but most of the old rituals and methods of observance, discarded by the reform 
group, are still retained by the conservative element. One of the major differ- 
ences between these two groups is in the observance of dietary laws, which the 
reform group do not require. Another important difference in philosophy is 
that the orthodox and conservative teachings explain the Bible, or Torah, as 
divinely inspired, the reform group looking upon the Bible of Moses as modified 


by human beings. 
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To-day, the Jewish community of Canada is relatively small, a little over 
220,000 people, and, as you can see, its history is also quite brief. Most of the 
Jews who were influential in the early life of Canada came from the American 
colonies or from England, and were almost exclusively Sephardic, of Spanish- 
Portuguese lineage. They considered themselves a group apart from the German 
and Polish Jews who began to come after 1825. Thus, from the first, two social 
cultural groupings arose among the Jews of Canada, affecting Montreal, mainly. 
The earliest known Jewish settlers in Hamilton were of German origin; the 
Eastern Europeans came somewhat later. They introduced the mass production 
of clothing, while many engaged in the fur business, and in processing tobacco. 


The character of Canadian Jewish life is almost identical to that in the 
United States, and conforms to the same institutional and organizational patterns. 
The two largest Jewish centres in Canada are Montreal, with about 80,000 Jews, 
and Toronto with approximately 65,000. Other communities are Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Victoria, St. John, and Halifax. The largest 
numbers of Jews are Orthodox and the next largest are Conservative. There 
are 188 congregations in Canada, of which 164 are Orthodox, 19 Conservative, 
and 5 Reform. About one-third of Canada’s Jewish population is engaged in 
retail merchandising, a pattern which is followed in Hamilton, but there is a 
goodly number of professional people, some industrialists, and many manual 
workers. 


In Canada, the Jews will, most likely, always be a small minority group 
individually integrated into the social, economic, and political life of the country. 
As a group, they strive to retain their religious and cultural identity in a demo- 
cracy which permits them to worship and to live in accordance with their tradi- 
tions and religious principles. The position of the Jew in Canada has been, from 
the earliest days, one of adjustment to a new environment and to the problems 
of settlement, without the great handicaps that have always existed in Europe. 


BETH JACOB SYNAGOGUE, HUNTER AND PARK STREETS 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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THE HONOURABLE AND GALLANT KNIGHT 


by Charles Aimbrose Carter 


THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 
(An Address to the Society on October 20, 1967) 
Meeting in Dundurn Castle 


I have been back in spirit to 1798, then through the years to 1862. Now 
I want to take you with me to share the excitement I have found. 


We have all experienced the spine-tingling thrill of participating in some 
event that takes us totally outside ourselves into another world—great music; 
a play from whose illusion we return only as the puctain dalls.7 Ofc, as inay Case; 
the life and times of Allan Napier Macnab. 


_ Reading Stephen Leacock’s Montreal, Seaport and City, one scene con- 
cerning the payment of Rebellion Losses in Lower Canada captured me. It was 
vivid, immediate, rowdy and gripping. 


Fierce and angry were the speeches, on the debate of the bill. 
The Tory leader, Sir Allan MacNab, denounced the French as ‘aliens 
and rebels. Hume Blake, M.P. for Toronto whose advancing career 
foreshadowed the future eminence of his family, speaking with Irish 
passion, called MacNab a rebel himself. MacNab in return called 
Blake a liar. Both rushed to fight. The gallery roared with shouts 
and seethed with hisses. The Sergeant-at-Arms (George King 
Chisholm) hauled the two angry members into custody. 


The name of Sir Allan Napier Macnab was, of course, familiar to me. 
I had often as a boy been at Dundurn, but then Sir Allan had seemed remote, 
just one of those historical figures about whom one reads without genuine recog- 
nition of their reality. Now a whole series of pictures flashed before my eyes: 
the scene Leacock described, the possible relation between such actions and the 
handsome mansion in Dundurn Park, and my own personal link—the silver 
christening mug given to my father by his uncle Canon Alexander Wellesley 
Macnab and then to me, engraved “Allan Napier Macnab from his Godtather, 
Sir A. N. Macnab, Kt. 1854.” 


I came again to Dundurn. Mrs. Metcalfe the Curator welcomed me and 
gave me every possible aid and privilege. Spurred on, I went to the Toronto 
Reference Library, the Ontario Archives, the National Archives in Ottawa—and 
to the Hamilton Public Library with its special and revealing file on Sir Allan. 
I delved into his speeches in the House of Assembly, both in the Journals and 
in newspapers. I haunted second-hand book shops to ferret out old works in 
which he might be mentioned; but I cannot leave the list of delightful dis- 
coveries without a reference to my great uncle’s “little black book” which was 
among the papers rescued by Mrs. Metcalfe from Canon Macnab’s heirs. 


The little black book contained not ladies’ names, but limericks and topical 
jokes, like: 


Why must England’s harvest be poor? Because Victoria has been 
reigning for sixty years and gives the son no chance to shine. 


There was a young woman from Wilts, 
Who walked into Scotland on stilts, 
When the natives said shocking!! 

To show so much stocking, 

She winked and said how about Kilts? 


Of all the Highland Clans 
Macnab is most ferocious 
Except the McIntyres 

McKays and Macintoshes. 


My greatest inspiration however came from two sources: the restoration 
of Dundurn to its 1855 period, as the Hamilton Centennial Project; and my 
friendship with the Reverend T. M. Bailey, whose The History of Dundurn 
Castle and Sir Allan Macnab, published in 1943, rekindled interest in the Castle. 
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Next, I followed the trail to England, and spent a memorable evening in 
the House of Lords as the guest of Walter Egerton Keppel, great-grandson of 
Sir Allan and ninth Earl of Albemarle, listening to his fascinating personal 
reminiscences of the Macnabs and the Albemarles. Then on to Scotland, to 
spend an equally exciting day at Kinnell House, Killin, Perthshire, the House 
of the Clan Macnab. There, Archibald Corrie Macnab of Macnab—the dynamic 
kilted Chief who won all hearts at the reopening of Dundurn on June 25th, 
1967—-with his charming wife welcomed me. They showed me their historic 
house and the precious Macnab relics, some presented by the late Earl of 
Breadalbane after the Chief in 1949 purchased the Macnab Lands. After lunch 
we drove to the south side of the eastern end of Loch Earn to the first Dundurn, 
from which our Dundurn Castle takes its name. 


It was in that house that a son Allan was born in 1758, to Major Robert 
Macnab, Royal Forester of Scotland. Allan served gallantly in the American 
Revolutionary War as a Lieutenant of cavalry in the famous Queen’s Rangers, 
under Colonel John Graves Simcoe. When Simcoe came to Upper Canada as 
Lieutenant Governor in 1792, Macnab followed his commanding officer to Newark 
(Niagara-on-the-Lake). He stopped en route, to marry Anne Napier the daughter 
of Peter William Napier, Captain Royal Navy and Commissioner of the Port 
and Harbour of Quebec. Six years later on February 19th, 1798, a son was born 
to them, at Newark. 


Now to that son, Allan Napier Macnab. I am not going to treat him as 
an historical figure. I am not going to tell you how he became Premier of 
United Canada from 1854 to 1856; of his coalition of the Tories with the French 
Canadian Moderates who supported him to the bitter end; or when Upper 
Canada Cabinet Members headed by Sir John A. Macdonald threatened to resign, 
and deserted “this stout old knight, this venerable leader” (only fifty-seven 
years old) and forced his resignation in 1856. Instead, I want to give you a 
series of character-revealing incidents that I have found in my research, incidents 
that have built for me—as I hope they will for you—a man, impetuous and 
gallant; expansive with luxurious tastes; far too open handed for his own good; 
and an effective speaker, capable of holding his own with that redoubtable 
opponent William Lyon Mackenzie. A Tory of the Tories, Macnab strove to 
protect what he and those of the Family Compact had possessed in parliamentary 
power and its appurtenances, with the strong conviction that those who had 
background and education knew best how to govern. Allan Macnab had great 
bravery, zeal and impetuosity. 


At the age of seven he was sent to school at York. There, his father and 
other parents including William Jarvis, James Macaulay, William Chewett and 
Thomas Ridout contracted with William Carson, a schoolmaster: 


to teach and instruct said Children in the art of spelling-reading- 
writing and arithmetic—five days and a half in each and every week— 
from the Hours of Eight to Twelve in the morning—and from two 
to five in the afternoon—from the first of May to the first of 
October; and from the first of October to the first of May—from 
the Hours of Nine to twelve in the forenoon—and from two to four 
in the afternoon—one-half day in each week only excepted—and to 
pay unto the said Alexander William Carson—the Sum of Three 
pounds fifteen shillings Halifax Currency Dollars at five shillings— 
and also will procure and find at their Expence, good and sufficient 
Board and lodgings (Liquors excepted). 


; On July 7th, 1807, Allan joined his sisters Anne and Hannah in the 
District School in York, just opened on June lst by the Reverend George Okill 
Stuart. “Allan was the best speaker in the school and always ready for either 
a frolic or a fight” wrote George Jarvis a schoolmate. Here he received the 
greater part of his education until the school closed in 1812. He must then have 
become a pupil of the Right Reverend John Strachan, as his name appears on 
the list of young gentlemen educated by Strachan. The American attack on 
York abruptly ended this period, his last formal schooling. 
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In the late afternoon of April 26, 1813, an American fleet of fourteen sail 
was sighted off Scarboro Bluffs. One can imagine the excitement and eagerness 
with which Allan jumped to join the defending forces. Instead, his father locked 
the fifteen-year-old-boy in his room. But, when drums beat out the call to 
arms, Lieutenant Macnab the 55-year-old veteran of the American Revolutionary 
War, with his thirteen wounds and his painful legs, reached for a musket and 
ae the boy. “That’s the signal; do your duty and don’t disgrace the name,” 

e cried. 


That night York blazed with lights. Throngs of soldiers, farmers in from 
the country, Mississauga and Chippewa Indians already in their war paint 
clustered around the bars. The scarlet coats of the 8th King’s Regiment mingled 
with the Glengarries, the Royal Newfoundlanders and a handful of Royal Artil- 
lery gunners. The Militia straggled in from the town and country. At dawn, 
they all stood to arms. 


The American Fleet, led by Commodore Chauncey’s flagship, President 
Madison, swept past the assembled troops to lie opposite the old French fort, 
now only a clearing in the woods, and began to disembark riflemen and infantry 
Gan bateaux they had towed behind them, all the long way from Sackett’s 
Harbour. 


General Sheaffe despatched the Indians, supported by the Royal New- 
foundlanders, to meet the invaders, and also ordered the Militia to oppose the 
landing, but the orders went astray and these reinforcements never arrived. 
Halted by the accurate fire of the Indians, the Americans in the first boats 
stopped rowing and returned the fire. Then, driven by the wind past the fort, 
they landed their green-uniformed riflemen to the west of their objective. The 
riflemen scattered through the woods to cover the main infantry force. After 
two companies of American infantry had landed, and while the third was dis- 
embarking, the Grenadier Company of the King’s (8th) with its attached volun- 
teers which included Allan Macnab, after doubling to the attack, reached the 
top of the bank leading to the landing. Fixing bayonets they charged savagely 
down the bank. As they neared the boats the withering fire of the hidden 
riflemen decimated them, their scarlet tunics making a perfect target. Allan, 
dressed in drab gray homespun, escaped. Captain Neal McNeale their gallant 
commander fell, and the pitiful disorganized remnant of the Grenadier Company 
retreated to the Western Battery. Again disaster struck, when a spark from 
an artillery-man’s portfire fell into the open powder magazine. The terrific 
explosion wiped out all but a few survivors, but again Allan escaped to rejoin 
the main force. 


Deciding that the defense of York was hopeless, General Sheaffe ordered 
the shipyard, the naval storehouses, and the halt completed vessel General Brock 
to be burned, and the Grand Magazine in Fort York blown up. The explosion 
wreaked terrible havoc among the attacking American force, who had halted in 
front of the fort in preparation for the final assault. As this vast mushroom 
cloud mounted to the sky, Allan and his father—bad legs and all—joined the 
retreating troops, to march through teeming rain, and along almost impassible 
roads, one hundred and sixty interminable miles to Kingston. 


At Kingston, through the influence of General Sheaffe, Allan became a 
midshipman aboard the Wolfe, Sir James Yeo’s recently-launched flagship. Sir 
James, a strict disciplinarian of the old school, was licking his inexperienced 
crew into shape with copious doses of the cat-o’-nine-tails. Young Allan found 
life as a midshipman very different. “Gentlemen of the Quarter Deck must wear 
appropriate uniforms, always wear stockings, always appear on deck with brushed 
clothes and shoes, and be very attentive to cleanliness,” read an order from Sir 
James. After participating in naval engagements at Sackett’s Harbour and at 
Genesse, Allan opted out. Why?—perhaps too much spit and polish, too much 
inactivity, or not enough chance for advancement. 
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His next move took him to St. Davids in the Niagara Peninsula where, 
“with an astonishing run of cuffed ensigns and lieutenants,’ he stayed with 
Thomas G. Ridout, while waiting to volunteer. He was finally accepted by 
Colonel Murray, to become a member of “The Forlorn Hope,” a body called by 
Murray “desperate men with no conscience who will kill at sight.” On the night 
of December 19th, 1813, they attacked Fort Niagara. There they proved their 
efficiency by wiping out both an outpost at a tavern and the main picquet 
outside the fort. Allan was foremost in the vanguard as the Forlorn Hope 
sprinted towards the still open main gate. Lieutenant Servos jammed the gate 
open with a stick of cordwood he carried, and they fought their way in. A second 
party threw up scaling ladders at the rear of the fort and went over the wall. 
The comrades rejoined forces at the blockhouse and it was all over in fifteen 
minutes. The drummers from the 100th climbed to the roof of the main building 
and triumphantly beat out “The British Grenadiers.” At dawn, the American 
flag was lowered and the Union Jack raised. 


Recommendation came on December 22, 1813, when Colonel Murray wrote 
to Lieutenant General Drummond. 


I take the liberty of bringing before your honour’s notice 
volunteers John Fraser and Allan Macnab, two young gentlemen 
attached to the 100th Regiment. They were among the foremost 
during the attack on the picquets and the assault on. Niagara on 
the morning of the 19th and conducted themselves with great bravery. 


Twenty-four years later, Allan Macnab received his first independent 
active command, during the Rebellion of 1837, in Upper Canada. The first intel- 
ligence of the insurrection in Toronto was brought to Dundurn by Mr. Alexander, 
chief servant to Sir Francis Bond Head, then Lieutenant Governor of Upper 
Canada. William Lyon Mackenzie and his Reform supporters were at Mont- 
gomery’s Tavern on Upper Yonge Street, threatening Sir Francis and his small 
band of Toronto loyalists. Help was urgently needed. 


Macnab needed no urging. Sending out messengers to muster volunteers 
he mounted his horse Sam Patch. In the Hamilton harbour he seized a small 
steamer, probably the Experiment, and when sixty men of Gore (District) 
arrived, they steamed for Toronto. 


Sir Francis, overjoyed and relieved by the arrival of these new reinforce- 
ments, immediately turned over the command of the loyalist force from the 
veteran Colonel Fitzgibbon to Macnab. That night, with Colonels Chisholm, 
Samuel Jarvis and Macdonell, he arranged a plan of attack to catch Mackenzie 
and his men napping. The loss of command was a serious blow to Fitzgibbon. 
Macnab, learning this, reported to Sir Francis that “I will be very happy to be 
employed under Colonel Fitzgibbon in any position he may see fit.” Bond Head 
again changed commanders and Fitzgibbon cancelled the night attack. 


Sir Francis gave the order to attack exactly at noon, next day. Headed 
by two bands, and through cheering crowds, the troops marched up Yonge 
Street, with their artillery rumbling behind. Sighting Mackenzie’s force they 
deployed and fired a volley. Their opponents broke and ran; in a little over 
twenty minutes of action the Toronto phase ended. 


Orders were given to Colonel Macnab to raise a force of dragoons and 
infantry and to proceed to the London District, there to disperse all rebels and 
act with the civil magistrates in arrests. Macnab brought the Men of Gore back 
to Hamilton on the steamship Traveller and new recruiting began. Volunteers 
came forward, even when offered only 25 cents a day without board, except for 
foraging on the enemy. 


The uprising in the London District was put down with little bloodshed, 
but only after much hardship for the loyalists. Short rations, frozen roads, snow, 
sleet, hail and rain all took their toll. The Reformers suffered, too, when the 
ravenous, foraging troops commandeered their food and animals. With the west 
now quiet, the troops returned in sleighs to Hamilton, on December 24th. So 
anxious were they to reach home that several horses died from exhaustion, and 
the first sleigh pitched over the mountain, at Ancaster. 


On Christmas day the troops marched to Chippawa [ Ni 
Frontier. William Lyon Mackenzie, after ae ieee ‘the Unie 
States, had seized Navy Island, a Canadian possession about three miles uae 
Niagara Falls. Here, he had set up a Provisional Government complete. with 
tri-colour flag bearing stars representing Upper and Lower Canada : 


Colonel Macnab had under his command here a mix 

Militia, Indians, and several wagon loads of the black Lomaere ay eee 
The loyalists relied entirely on volunteers for the entire campaign; the regulars 
had all been sent to aid Sir John Colborne in Lower Canada. Sir Francis Bond 
Head believed that the loyalists in Upper Canada could put down any uprising 
and at the Niagara Frontier he ordered Colonel Macnab to take defensive action 
only. Was the burning of the Caroline—which almost brought war with the 
United States—a defensive action? 


Standing on a lookout on the banks of the Niagara river at Chippawa 
about four oclock on the afternoon of December 29, Colonel Macnab and 
Captain Drew R.N., observed, a vessel on the American side steaming across 
the river from Fort Schlosser to Navy Island, full of men and with one or two 
Saas on her decks. It was the Caroline. Imagine the following conver- 
sation: 


“This won't do,” said Colonel Macnab. “I say Drew, do you think you can 
cut that boat out?” 


Drew surveys the situation. “Nothing easier but it must be done by night.” 
“Well then, go and do it,” orders Colonel Macnab. 


Surprise is vital so Drew calls for volunteers for this secret mission and 
from one hundred volunteers he selects the best oarsmen for the twelve foot, 
four-oared boats. Macnab wants the Caroline brought back to Chippawa. Drew 
es that the Americans would demand her return and burning would settle 
that. 


About 11:30 P.M. seven boats put out in bright moonlight. They cross 
through the rapids just above the Falls to prevent discovery by the sentries on 
Navy Island. The powerful current catches and draws them irresistibly to the 
brink of the cataract, but urged on by their officers they finally force their 
way upstream to reach the shelter of the American shore, where they sight the 
upper lights of the Caroline. Her hull is hidden by a low spit of land which also 
covers the approaching boats which rendezvous about 200 yards from the steamer. 
The moon is still high but as it sinks they move in—quietly. 


“What's the countersign?” demands a sleepy voice. 


“Vll give it when I’m aboard,” mumbles Drew. 


Drawing alongside they find no ladder so Drew clambers up the side, 
startling three men lounging on deck. Drawing his sword he orders them ashore. 
They reach for their arms lying carelessly on the deck, but a musket shot too 
close to hit, a flash in the pan from a pistol at point-blank range and a sabre 
cut, disposes of them. Forward, the main body of the men from the boats 
attacks but after a brief struggle the sleepers below are routed out and booted 
ashore. Shooting from the shore now begins. Drew decides this justifies the 
burning of the Caroline and she is set afire in four places. The now blazing 
Caroline lights up the river as she drifts down stream, while at Chippawa the 
returning boats are greeted by a blazing beacon. “Sir Allan Macnab was par- 
ticularly cordial,” recorded Captain Drew. 
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A parody from the Cobourg Star sums everything up in lighter vein: 


Macnab his gallant volunteers, 

Led anxious to the fight, 

And all the west poured in her troops 
To stand in Freedom’s right. 

And that the very gallant act 

Of Captain Andrew Drew, 

Whose name must be immortalized, 
Likewise his gallant crew. 

A yankee steamer oft had tried 

The rebels aid to bring; 

The English seamen swore that he 
Would not allow the thing. 

The Captain and his gallant crew, 
Whose names I wot not all, 

From Schlosser cut the steamboat out 
And sent her o’er the Fall. 

Oh! then the Yankees stormed outright, 
And spoke of reparation; 

A mighty flame then rose through this 
Tobacco-chewing nation. 


Colonel Macnab, feeling that he had proceeded with discretion, wrote on 
January 5th, 1813: 


... that we should have driven these rebels from our country, defied 
and dispersed those in the United States who assisted them, without 
the loss of a man. This is the kind of victory I want to win for 
Upper Canada. I am quite satisfied that the destruction of the 
Caroline and our active measures have produced all this... 


(Two guns fired across the Niagara River by the Americans on January 
Ist, 1967, to join in the celebration of the Canadian Centennial, add a nice 
footnote.) 


Queen Victoria knighted Allan Macnab for his services during the Rebel- 
lion; Lord Seaton, the former Sir John Colborne, commended him in General 
Orders; and Sir Francis Bond Head wrote “I congratulate you on your success 
which is no more than I expected from you.”—surely the shortest official letter 
on record. The Upper Canada Legislative Council and the House of Assembly, 
together with the Legislatures of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, presented 
him with addresses; The Militia officers, and Indian chiefs whom he had com- 
manded, presented him with a 400 guinea sword. 


Macnab valued these rewards very differently. On the outside of the Upper 
Canada Assembly Address was written “Not worth a fart A.N.M.” but the 
handsome gift of his officers and Indian chiefs was received with warm appre- 
ciation and gratitude. 


Imagine that you are at Dundurn on February 5th, 1841, a clear, crisp 
winter day, the sun sparkling on the snow. The tinkle of sleigh bells and men’s 
voices coming up York Street is heard. Sixty-two sleighs, crammed with officers 
in dress uniforms and Indian chiefs in full regalia, sweep through the gates and 
stop near the front door. Colonel Macnab steps forward and greets each with 
a hearty handshake. They troop into the hall, dott their greatcoats and enter 
the drawing room which is made gay with the colourful dresses belonging to 
the Macnab ladies and their friends. 


As the hum of conversation dies down, Colonel Kirby steps forward, pre- 
sents the sword, and says: 


Sir, we the Officers of the Men of Gore and the Warriors of 
the Six Nations who served under you in the unnatural rebellion of 
1837 and 1838, tender you this sword as a mark of respect and 
Csteen « « « 
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Sir Allan, deeply moved, replies: 


ae pal accept this sword with pride and gratitude as the fortunate 
individual in whose person this tribute is shown towards the Mailitia- 
men, whom it was our duty to lead in those perilous times. While 
living I shall cherish this gift among the richest prizes of my life 
and dying shall bequeath it as the most venerated heir-loom a 
father can transmit to his children ... I beg to offer my warmest 
thanks to the Grand River Warriors for their kind good wishes, and 
to assure them of my high sense of their meritorious and gallant 
conduct on all occasions, and I can never forget the prompt and 
efficient aid, which (headed by their old and gallant leader) they 
afforded the British Crown in this Province when lately menaced by 
enemies at home and abroad... 


There are three rounds of deafening applause, and then at Colonel Mac- 
nab’s cordial invitation they all adjourn to the dining room for a sumptuous 
repast. 


From Beacon Hill, Woodbridge, Suffolk, England, the seat of Macnab’s 
great-grandson the 9th Earl of Albemarle, the place where Sir Allan said 
it would be, the sword returned to Dundurn. On June 17, 1967, John Robarts, 
Premier of Ontario, rapped on the door of Dundurn Castle with this ancient 
claymore and demanded entry. 


Allan Macnab won distinction not only as a military man, but even more 
as politician and lawyer. His first recorded legal battle, which was intimately 
connected with the Hamilton area, was the so-called “Tar and Feather Case.” 


The Hamilton Court House is crowded almost to suffocation on Saturday, 
August 25, 1827, reports George Curnett in his Gore Gazette, and well it might 
be. Three Tories, Colonel Titus Gear Simons, former High Sheriff and Com- 
manding Officer of the 2nd York Militia at Lundy’s Lane; Dr. James Hamilton, 
the popular and well-known Dundas surgeon; and Alexander Robertson, a wealthy 
merchant, are being sued before judge Macaulay by George Rolph, Clerk of the 
Peace (brother of John Rolph, Reform leader, physician and lawyer), for a tres- 
pass on his premise and an outrage on his person. 


There is a brilliant battery of legal lights. Counsel for George Rolph are 
his brother John, Doctor Warren W. Baldwin and his son Robert, eminent 
lawyers and Reform stalwarts. Henry John Boulton, the Solicitor General, Allan 
Macnab and Alexander Chewett, all Tories, represent the accused. 

John Rolph opens for the plaintiff : 


My brother was awakened by a noise of people, rose, found a 
crowd of masked men in the passage whispering together. They 
rushed into the room—seized him—gagged him—dragged him out— 
beat and kicked him—spit upon him—smeared him with tar and 
feathers—left him insensible. I will prove that the tar and feathers 
were prepared at a supper at Doctor Hamilton’s and that Colonel 
Simons was found standing in the village of Dundas at 2 a.m. after 


the outrage. 


The verdict is reposed in twelve honest men and I hope the 
damages the Jury award will be vindictive, heavy and substantial, 
because these rich and prominent men are only vulnerable through 
their pockets. 


John Henry Boulton, defending his clients, declares that if the defendants 
are guilty, which he denies, they went to take George Rolph from the arms of 
Mrs. Evans, who ought to have been reposing in those of her husband; and not 
for malice or revenge. 


Judge Macaulay rules this evidence inadmissable, because good motives 
cannot justify a crime. Witnesses testify that after the assault on George Rolph, 
a masked party entered Gamble’s Tavern, hauled Mr. Evans, the husband of Mrs. 
Evans, out of bed, dragged him into the street and gave him a lecture. Then 
several witnesses were called who refused to be sworn, because they could give 
no evidence without implicating themselves criminally. 
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Judge Macaulay stated that in a criminal case witnesses must be sworn, 
on penalty of being cited for contempt of court. In a civil suit he is uncertain, 
and defers to the opinion of the Solicitor-General in his official capacity and not 
as counsel for the accused. If his ruling is in error it can be appealed to a 
higher court. 


Allan Macnab is now called. 


“T object, your honour, to being sworn, on the grounds that I am counsel 
for the defendants.” 


“Vou will not be forced to divulge any information given you profession- 
ally,’ promises the Judge. 


“Then, my lord,” says Allan, “I can give no evidence relative to the issue 
as might implicate myself hereafter.” 


The case is settled after lengthy debate. Nominal fines of £20 each are 
imposed on Colonel Simons and Dr. Hamilton instead of the £1,000 asked by 
George Rolph. Macnab would not give incriminating evidence. 


Another incident catapulted Allan Macnab into Upper Canada politics in 
1829—“The Hamilton Outrage.” An effigy of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John 
Colborne had been hanged and burnt in front of the Hamilton Court House. To 
it was attached a label reading: 


RETRIBUTION 
FRANCIS COLLINS AVENGED 
Executed at Hamilton, on Thursday, the 29th of January, 1829, 


SIR JOHN COLBORNE 


His body is left for dissection, by the negroes of the place, 
So perish all Upholders of “British Feeling.” 


N.B. Sir Peregrine Maitland having absconded poor Sir John had to suffer. 


Sir John had just succeeded Sir Peregrine Maitland as Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. In his report of the incident he stated: “the handwriting is that of Francis 
Collins and it must have been pinned on the effigy by one of his friends.” Francis 
Collins was the Irish born Roman Catholic editor of The Canadian Freeman, 
a Reform paper published in Toronto. Following attacks in his paper on Sir 
Peregrine Maitland for non-payment of a printing bill for the Journal of the 
House of Assembly, Collins was tried and acquitted. For accusing John Beverly 
Robinson, the Attorney General, of native malignancy and open palpable false- 
hood, he was sentenced to twelve months in York Gaol. 


Effigy-burning usually acted as a safety valve to prevent political ex- 
plosions. George Gurnett, the Tory editor of the Ancaster Gore Gazette, had 
been burned in effigy four days earlier, with no repercussions. Why did the 
Hamilton Outrage explode? Probably because it sparked particularly bitter 
eae between the Tories and the Reformers. Gurnett wrote on January 

this is a flagrant and treasonable outrage perpetrated by desperate 

men. They are organizing a gang to liberate Francis Collins, by 

force, from York Gaol. 


Through the Gore Gazette the Tories offered a reward of £500 to which 
Macnab subscribed liberally, for the discovery and conviction of the offenders; 
and a resolution in the House of Assembly expressing horror at the insult to 
the Crown. John Rolph, the Reform leader, countered with an amendment, 
calling on George Gurnett to prove his statements. Subsequently a Select Com- 
mittee, all Reformers, set up to investigate the affair, called Allan Macnab as 
a witness. He answered their initial questions but refused to testify regarding the 
connection of the effigy with Francis Collins. The Committee accused him of 
being guilty of contempt of the House and the Speaker ordered the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, David Macnab—Allan’s brother, who received £2: 6: 8: for arresting 
him—to bring Allan Macnab, Esquire to the bar of the House. In his defense 
before the House of Assembly Allan declared: 
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Mr. Speaker, I beg to observe th 

ae) at I have been premat 
See guilty of high contempt and breach of the calito! 
this Honourable House, for having refused to answer questions put 
to me by your Select Committee. I cannot but feel myself accused 
tried and convicted unheard... 7 ae 


I, an humble and unoffending indivi 

: ; g individual, cannot contend 
the decrees. of this Honourable body. I can appeal to eget ath 
for vindication and to my country I turn, but whether sustained by 
it or not, a spirit of patriotism forbids me to yield submissively to 
i pees on eae in my person. I must respectfully claim 
the protection, Sir, o the birthright privil i 
a ie or ae g privileges of a Canadian 


In response, William Lyon Mackenzie moved 
) that Allan Macnal i 
be committed to York Gaol during the pleasure of the House. The sep Ole 


York Gaol was ill-constructed; clothes were not washe i i 
months; the privy was stopped up; the stink from the cells ey cae 
portable, even during the winter, and the screams of the lunatics ees 
there insufferable. In the same cell, it housed criminals, debtors, and lunatics 
They were allowed three half-pence worth or 1 pound of bread a day, and water. 


Macnab was jailed here from February 16 to March 3rd, 18 is dignifi 
and determined stand had its reward. As a direct result of spat aera 
aa as a Tory to represent Wentworth in the Upper Canada Assembly, in 

Let me bring you just one more vignette that helps to round out the 
picture of a man who was often criticised for being outspoken, harsh and im- 
petuous. We have an unusually frank view of a devoted family man, from his 
teen-age daughter Sophia. Urged by her parents to keep a daily journal, she 
began on the 17th day of January, 1846, in the small pent-up green room beside 
her mother’s bed, where Lady Macnab lay seriously ill. 


Sophia and “Minnie”, her eleven-year-old sister Mary, are used to a 
Spartan routine: 


Rise at seven, prayers and quite dressed, folding our night 
clothes &c by 8 o’clock. From 9 to 12 with Mr. Thomson. From 2 
to 4 alternate practising such lessons. From 12 until 1 out door 
exercise with the exception of Wednesday. Go to bed at a quarter 
to eight and be in bed at nine precisely. 


Sir Allan was insistent on punctuality, and Sophia found this her greatest 
trial. “Papa would not allow us to have any butter or sugar as we were both 
late,’ she lamented. And, “T was late again this morning. What shall Lyrae 
Papa has promised to take me off if I promise never to be late again all the 
time he is in Montreal. It remains to be seen whether I keep my promise or 
not .. . Note: My conscience tells me that I have been late three times since 
dear papa left. What will he say?” 


Sir Allan and Anne Jane, his eldest daughter by his first wife Elizabeth 
Brooke, were Anglicans and attended Christ’s Church. Lady Macnab, Aunt 
Sophia, Lady Macnab’s sister and widow of Allan’s brother David, Sophia and 
Minnie were Roman Catholics. But Sophia and Minnie attended Anne Jane’s 
church with dear papa more than once, and at home he often read sermons to 
them when he was ill and unable to go to church. Mr. McDonald, the Roman 
Catholic Vicar, came frequently to the Castle to administer the Sacrament. 
Bishop Power, the first Roman Catholic Bishop of Toronto, came for a visit of 
several days to comfort the sick woman. Allan had long conversations with him. 
There was more religious toleration in this house than might be supposed. 


Sophia had a wonderful trip to Toronto. Dear papa called her in to his 
room just as she was going to bed, examined her teeth and decreed that he 
would take her to Mr. Wood, the dentist. Leaving in a flurry with just time to 
kiss dearest Mamma good bye, they found the stage drive from half-past nine 
in the morning until half-past five in the afternoon very unpleasant. In Toronto 
after church, Sir Allan took Sophia driving to see the large yellow house with 
a lawn in front; his office and dressing room windows, where Anne Jane was 


born; and afterwards, the small white cottage where he boarded when he was 
first married. 


On the return trip, they hired a sleigh and had a merry pleasant drive. 
At the Castle they found Lady Macnab pretty well and Sophia presented the 
things she has brought for her: a bottle of Kau de Cologne, tooth powder, some 
nice scented soap, a box of bear’s grease and some of Mrs. Dunlop’s barley sugar. 


Sir Allan’s 48th birthday was memorable. Sophia wrote that had their 
teacher been due to come they would have had a holiday, as it was dear papa’s 
birthday, and they could not learn lessons on such a grand day as that. They 
were allowed to stay up until 9 o’clock, and as Mama’s clock was nearly an hour 
slow, they had a nice long evening. 


Sir Allan was a wonderful correspondent. One day, while he was at the 
House of Assembly in Montreal, ten letters arrived at Dundurn, eight of them 
for the family. Writing to his “Dear Long Legs” he told Sophia that he has 
bought poodles for her and Minnie. There were great reactions when the dogs 
finally arrived during Sophia’s music lesson with Mr. Charles Ambrose. “Such 
a state of excitement until I had finally finished my lessons I can’t describe and 
sure enough when I had my lesson I found it was them and O such beautiful 
things were ever seen or heard of.” 


In her last hours, Lady Macnab said: “Allan, will. you, take care of them 
all but then I need not ask you to do that for you have ever done it.” To Sophia 
she said: “Will you be a good girl and never forget your Mother?” 


Lady Macnab died the next day, Friday, May 8, 1846. An immense funeral 
procession reached from the Castle to the grave. Many people came from long 
distances, with a great many women, poor and rich, black and white. 


Important Bills called Sir Allan back to his post as Speaker of the House 
in Montreal. When Aunt Sophia and the children joined him, they found him 
thinner and paler; but, as always, his return to Dundurn revived him. 


One day he went cherry picking with Uncle Jonas Jones. “Come, Macnab, 
get up this tree and get us some Cherries,’ said Uncle Jonas. Sophia wrote: 
“And Papa not wishing to be out done, immediately got the steps and got up 
into the tree and met with a great many adventures, he stained his shirt sleeve 
with Cherries, he tore his coat sleeve nearly half out and got some Cherries juice 
on his coat, and as a finale he sat down on a lot of Cherries.” 


Sophia ended her journal on July 8th, as the family prepared to take off 
for Nahant, the fashionable seaside resort near Boston. 


I have now finished writing this book through and it has taken 
me nearly seven months. Dear Mama told me to keep one always 
and if.I keep it until I am twenty one I will have thirteen volumes. 
I only hope I may have the perseverance to continue it. 


To our regret she never started another journal—or if she did it has been 
lost. 


If I have seemed over-enthusiastic about Sir Allan, “I trust you will kindly 
ascribe it to an error of the head, and not of the heart,” as he wrote to his 
Hamilton constituents on October 24, 1857, at Dundurn, on his resignation from 
parliament. It is Sir Allan’s liveliness, his human qualities and his flair for 
drama and action that have caught me—and I hope, to some degree, they have 
caught you, too. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE HAMILTON FIRE 
DEPARTMENT, 1816 - 1905 


by Chief Reginald Swanborough 
(An Address to the Society on April 14, 1967) 
Based on an Article by Richard Butler 


Hamilton began as a community, when it was chosen as the county town 
of the newly-formed District of Gore, in 1816. In its next seventeen years the 
settlement grew from a cross-roads hamlet to a population centre large enough 
to permit its incorporation as a village in 1833. 


In these early days, fire-fighting was a haphazard affair of bucket brigades 
and anyone who chanced to hear the cry of “FIRE” and had a bucket handy 
was commandeered to help put out the blaze. Buckets of water filled at a nearby 
well or stream were passed from hand to hand by adults who threw the water 
on the fire and then passed back the empty buckets along a line of children 
There were no bells or whistles to spread the alarm, only shouted warnings and 
isolated buildings were invariably doomed because the bucket line was formed 
too late or the well was pumped dry too soon. 


Hamilton’s first volunteer fire brigade consisted of four engine companies 
one hook and ladder company, and one hose company. All the members were 
volunteers and supplied their own uniforms and sometimes their own equipment. 
The Hook and Ladder Company’s job was to scale building fronts, get up to 
windows to rescue people, and to provide access to the roof for the hose men. 
The Hose Company hauled their hose reels to the fire, connected them to the 
engines, and played the water onto the fire. 


The men of the engine companies were the star performers. As their work 
was strenuous, they had to be strong and husky, and the engine itself was 
nothing but a tank and a hand-pump mounted on four wheels. On each side of 
the engine the pump had a wooden handle long enough for two, three, or four 
pumpers, depending on its size, to stand side by side and pump it up and down. 
The two handles were connected in a teeter-totter fashion whereby, when the 
men on one side pumped down, those on the other side pumped up. They had 
a short piece of suction hose to drop into the water supply; but if the engine 
had to be placed too far from the water supply a bucket line was formed to keep 
the engine tank filled as water was pumped out. This work was so strenuous 
that pumpers had to be relieved at frequent intervals, each company having 
thirty or more men. 


Until a chief engineer was appointed, there was often much wasted effort, 
due to the lack of co-ordination; but those volunteers certainly performed 
miracles with their crude equipment. Every citizen was supposed to have a 
full bucket hanging conveniently near his house, and at any time, often about 
midnight, in any weather, maybe below zero, he was expected to dash out, often 
half-dressed, and run towards the lurid glare in the sky or towards the shouting. 
These bucket brigades did good work in saving household effects and in throw- 
ing water on the dying embers of a fire, but rarely did they save a building. In 
those days insurance companies carried fire risks, but when some owner carried 
his own risk a citizens’ committee would usually start a subscription paper to 


help an unfortunate neighbour. 


By 1832 the intersection at King and James streets had become closely 
built up with wooden stores and shops, so that when fire broke out there about 
noon on November 16 six buildings were destroyed before the citizens’ bucket 
brigade brought it under control. This fire demonstrated the need for a group 
of fire-fighters who knew how to combat fires as an organized unit instead of 
as a horde of excited individuals, each with his own ideas as to what should be 
done. This 1832 fire undoubtedly hastened the organization of a fire department, 
as when Hamilton was incorporated in 1833 this was one of the first problems 
tackled by the new Board of Police, as the Council was then called. They 
quickly passed fire by-laws, dug wells, bought a fire engine, and built an engine 


house. 
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About 1921, Richard Butler, one of the oldest living fire-fighters of 
Hamilton, at the request of the then Fire Chief, A. B. TenEyck, wrote down 
his reminiscences of the early days. The following is a summary of his story: 


The first great fire in Hamilton, in 1832, laid the principal part of the 
town in ashes. The Board of Police at once had five wells dug, each well to 
contain about five hundred gallons of water; and two commissioners were 
appointed to effect a loan of £1000: to build a market house and purchase a 
fire engine. An attempt was made to organize a volunteer group of fire-fighters, 
but apparently with little success, if one may judge from an article in the 
Hamilton Free Press dated August 4, 1836, by Alexander Carpenter, the man 
who built that very artistic front to his stove and tinware shop in John street 
north opposite Central Fire Station. Here is his appeal: 


TO THE MEMBERS OF HAMILTON HOOK AND LADDER 
COMPANY 


Gentlemen: 


I have been endeavouring for some time past to induce persons 
who have put down their names as members of the Hamilton Police 
Hook and Ladder Company, to come forward and equip according 
to the rules and regulations of said Company, but hitherto have failed 
in my endeavours to arouse you to a sense of duty. 


The greatest indifference prevails, and more particularly among 
certain of you who are most interested in rendering our company 
efficient—persons who are owners of valuable property, and who 
should be the first to step forward and by their influence and example 
do all in their power to accomplish a successful organization of the 
company. 


Arrangements have been made to have the equipment furnished 
for all members, and I feel anxious that those who have engaged in 
it should come forward spiritedly and unite in making the company 
a credit to the town, or else withdraw their names, let the company 
be disbanded, and the members no longer claim exemption from 
doing military duty, sitting as jurors, etc. 


Alexander Carpenter, 


Captain 


We have no record of the effect on the members of this plaintive appeal. 
However, some type of organization was achieved, as fires were fought with 
varying degrees of success; but it was not until 1849, three years after Hamilton 
became a city, that a real volunteer fire department was organized. 


In 1843, John Fisher, a new-comer to Hamilton, started a foundry on the 
corner of James and Merrick streets. A shrewd Yankee, he concluded that the 
town of 4,800 inhabitants needed a fire engine to protect the people as well as 
his foundry, and he built an engine at his own expense, generously tendering 
its use to the Bucket Brigade. 


That engine is still in existence! and is kept in running order at the Gage 
and Mohawk Station on the Mountain. It has been pulled many times by the 
veterans in the annual meets, dressed up as handsomely with ribbons and orna- 
mentations as any young belle. Every “boy company” from 1850 to 1920 has 
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used that engine, and many are the stories told of the fires in which it played 
a prominent part, and the millions of dollars worth of property it has saved. A 
little larger than a washing machine of the present day, the Fisher engine was 
rescued by Chief Aitchison from a scrap heap. With the financial aid of a few 
generous citizens he bought it and had it painted and polished for the ninetieth 
anniversary of the founding of Hamilton, celebrated in 1903. 


This engine was first used by No. 1 Company in 1843; was later used by 
Nos. 2 and 3 Companies, and in 1856 it was given to No. 4 Company which was 
then stationed at James and Stuart streets. Charlie Smith, born in New York 
City about 1815, was the oldest living fireman in the 1890 celebration. He was 
elected Captain in No. 1 Company when it was formed in 1843 to take over the 
new John Fisher engine, and in 1856, as Captain of No. 4 Company he was 
again given this engine. As the only paid fireman, Charlie was the envy of the 
others when he was hired to clean the engines, dry the hose, and attend the fires 
in the engine house. He did not have to polish the brass mountings on the 
apparatus as that was the proud job of the men in the Companies, who frequently 
spent their evenings in the engine house, using it as a kind of exclusive club 
room. Charlie was also the proprietor of a second-hand store in King William 
street, but was always on hand to answer a fire alarm. After many years as 
engine house caretaker, he was promoted to City Messenger, a position which 
he held until he retired. 


OLD PUMPER 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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THE PIRES COMPANIDS 


No. 1 Company was formally organized in January 1845 with Charlie Smith 
as Captain. Unfortunately no record of its other early officers or members has 
been kept. This Company was known later as Ontario Company. As new com- 
panies were formed, the Fisher engine was passed along and No. 1 Company 
got the new engines which the city bought from Perry Brothers of Montreal. 
In later years a member of No. 1 Company, Samuel Kerr, was chosen as the 
first Chief Engineer, or Fire Chief of all the companies. In those days the town 
paid no share of the expenses of the fire department, every member being ex- 
pected to buy his own uniform. 


No. 1 Company was composed of young Orangemen only, which gave them 
a feeling of kinship and esprit de corps; and although they were a wild lot of 
boys, they were always on hand when the alarm rang out. 


Joseph Hoodless and Hugh Boyd were Captains of No. 1 Company during 
different periods of its existence. Captain Hoodless was a fireman from the 
ground up, and, sick or well, he never missed a fire if he was in the city. He 
lived in King William street within two blocks of the engine house, and the 
boys had to be mighty alert if they were to get there before he did. It is said 
that he kept a ladder from his upstairs bedroom window to the ground down 
which he would slide when he heard a fire alarm. He had a dog that was just 
as alert. It slept in its master’s bedroom, and when the cry of “Fire” was heard 
in the street the dog would follow his master down the ladder and rush with him 
to the engine house. 


No. 2 Company was organized in April 1845 and was named Burlington 
Company at first, but in 1854 when they bought their new engine they adopted 
the name “Cataract Company.” The first officers were W. Morin, Captain; 
Walter Armstrong, First lieutenant; W. Lynd, Second lieutenant; John Hall, 
First branchman; S. Partridge, Second branchman; H. Girouard, Treasurer; 
and G. F. Lynd, Secretary. Evidently the editor of the ‘Hamilton Bee’ did not 
have a very warm spot in his heart for the captain of No. 2 Company when the 
following appeared in his newspaper in 1848: 


It is a reflection upon the character of our town, that miserable 
as that piece of machinery is, called Engine #2, no better person 
can be found to manage it than that buffoon, Bill Morin, who at the 
late fire appeared as captain of it in some kind of a grotesque coat, 
said to have been taken from a Yankee deserter, and afterwards 
trimmed with shilling-a-yard red flannel. When he could amuse him- 
self no longer with throwing water on some burning rubbish, he 
commenced trying experiments with his double-and-twisted thousand 
dollar Jim Burke engine at some persons who were placed on the 
roof of Sam Kerr’s store to prevent it taking fire. How can it be 
expected that fire companies can be efficient with such men to 
conduct them? 


No. 2 Company started out on the “temperance plan,” admitting no one 
to membership unless he was a teetotaller. In later years the character of its 
membership changed when a number of businessmen joined the ranks, but the 
Company still insisted that all be total abstainers and preferably church members. 
Unlike some of the other companies, No. 2 was composed of both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. 


About 1854, No. 2 Company decided to buy a new engine. Each member 
contributed towards the cost as much as he could afford, the fire insurance 
companies making up the difference. An engine and hose cart were purchased 
from Perry Brothers of Montreal, and what handsome examples of Canadian 
workmanship they were! The engine was painted green and gold, with a splendid 
view of Niagara Falls on its side, and ornamented with a fine arch encircling 
the air chamber, upon which was inscribed the Company’s new name — 
CATARACT. The engine was warranted by the makers to throw a stream of 
water 170 feet and to discharge about 700 gallons a minute. A picture of this 
engine and its company appeared in Frank Leslie’s ‘Illustrated News’ published 
in New York. It shows the Captain, Alexander Campbell of the book firm of 
Campbell, Angell & Co. standing in the foreground with the Assistant Engineer, 
Ben J. Harte of the dry-goods firm of Harte and Watters, and in the rear are 
shown Lieutenants Joseph Kneeshaw and Richard Butler. A salary of one 
hundred dollars a year was paid to Richard Butler as secretary-treasurer. 


ay, So 


On the day that the Cataract engine arrived in Hami ‘ 
was organized for the evening, the entire Department nesses precee Sage 
steamboat wharf headed by Bandmaster Grossman and his celebrated Artil! 
Band. Chief Gray appeared dressed in his uniform of brass mail and ere 
coat. At the whart they paused to admire the colourful engine, christened it 
CATARACT” and then No. 2 Company proudly hauled it to the engine house 
The boys stayed in the engine house later than usual that night, and the 1 st 
to leave were the boys of Cataract Company No. 2. iegr 


Captain Campbell later moved to St. Louis, Missouri 
American Civil War broke out in 1861 he raised a company ae oneness 
who re-enlisted at the end of their three months with the 33rd Missouri Regi- 
ment. They served until the end of the war when Mr. Campbell ceed 
Canada. He died in Toronto. ? 


Ben Harte came from New York City about 1850 to 
the store of Thomas C. Watkins. In the Ebueee of time, he eee ane 
of his employer and opened a dry goods store with Alexander Watters in the 
Lister Block in James street north at King William. He had been a fireman 
with the New York Fire Department, and was also an artist on the banjo and 
used to bring it to the engine house in the evenings, and sing and play and get 
the boys dancing to his music. During the cholera summer in 1854, a time of 
gloom in Hamilton, with funerals passing through the streets every hour, Ben 
would cheer the fire boys with his banjo. Invariably, after a period of singing 
and dancing Ben would say “Boys, we must not forget our duty to our Heavenly 
Father. Let us pray,” and down on his knees on the engine house floor he 
would go, offering up a fervent prayer that God would take into his Divine 
care the fire boys. 


Samuel Sawyer was Captain of 2nd Company when the Perry engine was 
purchased in 1854. In 1856 he was elected Chief Engineer of the department 
defeating Tom “Dodger” Gray. Sam was a member of the foundry firm of 
McQuesten and Company, and in 1855 had the misfortune to see the foundry 
burn, despite the heroic efforts of himself and his men, as told in the story of 
No. 3 Company. The McQuesten foundry later became the Luther D. Sawyer 
company, and still later the Sawyer-Massey Company, makers of agricultural 
implements. 


No. 3 Company’s boys were a convivial set who often indulged in beer, 
especially after a fire. The minutes of this old company contain many quaint 
entries, one of which is of Edward Bethune presenting a bill for 17/6 for beer. 
Few of the members believed that they could have consumed so much, and 
blamed it on visitors. They agreed, however, to pay the bill. The captain, 
Charlie Smith, formerly of No. 1 Company, was a teetotaller and it worried him 
very much to think that his company had such an appetite for beer. 


When Rescue Company #3 was organized it inherited the old John Fisher 
engine; but not long after, they got a new “side stroke” engine, much superior 
to the other two companies’ “fore-and-afters.” Joseph Flint, a saw manufacturer, 
came from Rochester, New York, to Hamilton to start one of the first saw 
factories in Canada. With him came George Shove, an old Rochester fireman, 
as fireman of the new factory, and his brother, Big Joe Shove. They both 
joined Rescue Company No. 3 and George was soon elected captain. Coming 
from a city where the superior “piano” engines were in general use, Captain 
Shove persuaded the fire and water committee to buy a “Rochester Piano,” and 
when it arrived in 1856 the ancient John Fisher engine was given to No. 4 
Company. 


The burning of the Fisher and McQuesten foundry was a memorable 
event in the history of the old volunteer fire department, especially for the 
Fasmbermor Ne. 3 Company. During the fire three members of the company 
were in an alley between two of the burning buildings when one of the walls 
came toppling down. The three ran for their lives, but were caught and buried 
in the mass of falling stone and timbers. Rescue squads were rushed in and 
worked all night clearing away the debris while thousands of onlookers gathered 
as news of the tragedy quickly spread across the city. Doctors stood by in 
readiness, and when William Omand was found, still alive, there was no delay 


in giving him treatment. 
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Captain Shove had ascertained that the two missing men were Lawrence 
Powers and William Wood. As time dragged on, and the frantic rescue efforts 
continued apace, hope gradually faded, and there was little surprise when the 
two lifeless bodies were at last recovered. Language fails to tell the story of 
that terrible night—of the joy of Omand’s family, of the grief of the relatives 
and friends of Powers and Wood, and of the heroic work of the rescuers who 
worked in constant danger to their own lives. The foundry was totally de- 
stroyed, but the adjacent premises were saved. 


Two days after the fire the bodies of Lawrence Powers and William Wood 
were conveyed to Hamilton Cemetery in a long procession including all firemen 
of the city and many mourners. Rescue Company No. 3 acted as an escort and 
the Artillery Band under Bandmaster Peter Grossman accompanied them. ‘The 
streets were lined with sorrowing thousands, that afternoon having been declared 
a holiday by the mayor. Nonetheless, the old volunteer department was fortun- 
ate, as in the fifteen years of its existence 1845 to 1859, no other deaths occurred. 


No. 4 Company, called Phoenix No. 4 Company, was organized about 
1846 as a group of young Orangemen, always on hand when the alarm rang 
out, day or night. In 1855 they established their headquarters in the new market, 
police, and engine house at James and Stuart streets, and in 1856 they were the 
last company to inherit the old John Fisher engine when No. 3 Company got 
their new “Rochester Piano.’ Hardly any records have survived of No. 4 
Company. It is known only that Charles Newberry was once its secretary and 
that amongst its members were George Tuckett, later the head of the Tuckett 
Tobacco Company; Harry Harding, Robert, Edward, and James Dow, and 
Joshua Phillips. In 1921 Phillips, then in his nineties, was the only one of his 
company still alive. 


The Hook and Ladder Company, organized about 1846, included Thomas 
Gray, James Reid, Thomas Bain, Alfred Booker, Richard Buscombe, and George 
Roach, all of whom had been chums before joining. Of this group, Thomas 
Gray became in 1849 the chief engineer with Thomas Bain as his first lieutenant. 


This company of agile young men became quite adept at manoeuvering 
their cart-load of hooks and ladders through traffic and around corners. With 
their hooks they could scale building fronts like monkeys, and with their ladders 
they carried many trapped people to safety. Theirs was a dangerous job, but 
they gloried in it and were a proud crew. 


The Hose Company was organized in 1845, and was composed principally 
of young clerks whose duty it was to haul the hose reels to the fire, run out 
the hose from the fire engines to the fire and direct the stream of water on 
the flames. Theirs was not as strenuous a job as that of hook and ladder men 
or of pumpers in the engine companies, but it was their skill in directing the 
water that actually put the fire out. 


Volunteer fire fighters soon learned that they should have a leader to 
supervise all the companies; to plan the strategy for each fire; and to replace 
rivalry between companies with a coordinated method of attack. The first Fire 
Chief, or Chief Engineer as he was then called, was Samuel Kerr, one of the 
early members of No. 1 Company. He was a clerk in Alford’s general store in 
King street, the second building west of Hughson, and when Mr. Alford died 
Sam took charge of the store and married Mr. Alford’s widow. He re-organized 


the fire companies into a cooperative working group and continued as fire chief 
until his death in 1849 or 1850. 


To succeed Chief Kerr, the Hook and Ladder Company proposed one of 
their members, Thomas Gray. He owned a grocery store on Market Square, 
and was a stalwart handsome man who made a striking figure in his uniform 
of brass mail and scarlet. He also had the qualifications of a leader, learned 
as a captain in a local rifle company. The department prospered and improved 
under his leadership as chief from about 1849, with 237 men and boys under his 
command: 
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Chief Engineer—Thomas Gray 

Pirst’ assistant) homas Bain 

Second assistant—John Blachford 
Secretary-treasurer—Robert Kneeshaw 


Unien Hook and Ladder Company: 


Captain—Harcourt B. Bull 
First leutenant—Thomas Sylvester 
Second heutenant—John Dodsworth 
Secretary—S. B. Baker 
Treasurer—T. N. Best 

and thirty-three members. 


Hose Company: 
Captain—Henry Tew 
First lieutenant—A. H. Bethune 
Second lieutenant—J. Rogerson 
Secretary—J. A. Hamilton 
Treasurer—J. Bradshaw 

and forty-two members. 


Ontario No. 1 Engine Company: 
Captain—William Raynor 
First lieutenant—E. Smith 
Second lieutenant—F. Smith 
Secretary—Thomas Hallowell 
Treasurer—Charles Howard 

and thirty-six members. 


Burlington No. 2 Company: 


Captain—Alexander Hamilton 

First lieutenant—William Shepard 

Second lieutenant—E. J. Ring 

Third lieutenant—James Banks 

Secretary-treasurer—Robert Kneeshaw 
and thirty-eight members. 


Rescue No. 3 Company: 
Captain—Joseph Smith 
First lieutenant—Charles Hunt 
Second lieutenant—Matthew Benton 
Secretary—M. Purcell 
Treasurer—Thomas Sweeney 

and thirty-one juvenile members. 


Phoenix No. 4 Company: 


Captain—Francis McClusky 
First lieutenant—George Clough 
Second lieutenant—Joseph Richardson 
Secretary—James Riddell 
Treasurer—John Murphy 

and twenty-four juvenile members. 


Chief Gray, nicknamed “Dodger,” had fine executive ability but his men 
thought him too ambitious and dictatorial. He was voted out of office in 1854 
and Samuel Sawyer was elected in his place. Sawyer had been a member of 
the McQuesten foundry firm and was very popular. He lived at the north end 
of Victoria avenue, quite a distance from the engine house in King William street, 
but he paid the night watchman at the foundry to call him whenever a fire 
alarm was sounded. He had a horse ready, night and day, and had the reputation 
of never having missed a fire, and of arriving before the first engine. 
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In 1857 Hugh Boyd was chosen as Chief Engineer by the firemen and 
served until the disruption of the volunteer department in 1859, when there were 
six engine companies :- 


First assistant—Ben J. Harte 
Second assistant—Thomas McCabe 
Secretary-treasurer—Richard Butler 


Ontario No. 1 Company—Joseph Hoodless, captain 
Edward Ford, first lieutenant 
William Strongman, second lieutenant 
William Allen, secretary 


Cataract No. 2 Company—Gus: Harris, captain 
O. Thompson, first lieutenant 
N. M. Belnap, second lieutenant 
Allene A. Shepard, secretary 


Rescue No. 3 Company—George Shove, captain 
John Newbury, first lieutenant 
James Dow, second lieutenant 
William Lewis, secretary 


Phoenix No. 4 Company—Joseph Gibson, captain 
John Bridges, first lieutenant 
Gordon Patterson—second leutenant 
John Graham, secretary 


Queen No. 5 Company—George Robertson, captain 
Robert Gordon, first lieutenant 
James Gould, second lieutenant 
Matthew Bell, secretary 


Victoria No. 6 Company—David Davies, captain 
John Davies, first lieutenant 
Arthur Snelgrove, second lieutenant 
Elijah Smith, secretary 
Hose Company—James M. Rogerson, captain 
G. Hemming, first lieutenant 
A. Allen, second lieutenant 
M. Patriarch,, secretary 


Hook and Ladder Company—James Reid, captain 
Richard Buscombe, first lieutenant 
K. Fitzpatrick, second lieutenant 
R. S. Beasley, third lieutenant 
Edward M. Simons, secretary 


One morning, in January 1859, the citizens of Hamilton were surprised to 
see the entire Fire Department march up to the City Hall, pulling all their 
apparatus with them. In a very orderly manner Chief Boyd notified the Fire 
and Water Committee why they were there. The City Council, the night before, 
had refused to ratify the appointment of Chief Boyd, despite the fact that he 
was the unanimous choice of the firemen, and had submitted the name of Thomas 
Gray, a member of the Council, to take command. The majority of the Fire 
Department having served under “Dodger” Gray when he was chief before, 
wanted no more of him. With three cheers for Chief Boyd, they disbanded. 
Thomas Gray took charge of the apparatus, but not one of the old boys would 
help in taking it back to the engine house although the Fire and Water Com- 
mittee offered to pay them liberally. Abetted by worried building owners, Chief 
Gray tried to organize a new department, but by the end of the year had to 
give up. 


In 1860 Joseph Hoodless was elected successor to Thomas Gray, but re- 
fused to serve. Harcourt B. Bull then accepted the chiefship, with the under- 
standing that he could retire as soon as some one else could be found to take 
office. Eventually, James McCabe, an active young member of the Hook and 
Ladder Company agreed to take the job, and as a token of the high regard in 
which he was held by his fellow members, they presented him with a silver 
trumpet. Chief McCabe was by birth an Irishman and by trade a coach builder. 
Cool and daring in the discharge of duty, he was well liked, and his orders 
received instant obedience. 
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During the 1860’s other chief engineers were appointed: William W. Att- 
wood, William Inkson, John P. McKenna, and James Amor. Amor was the finest 
paid engineer. He was an Englishman from Somersetshire, and came to Canada 
as an infant. At the age of nineteen he joined Phoenix No. 4 Company, filling 
various positions in the department until he became chief. He was very popular 
and in February 1873 the firemen presented him with a solid gold watch; end 
in August 1874 he received a gold badge and a gold pen from the Buffalo firemen 
who were holding a reunion in Hamilton. In September he was given a silver 
trumpet “by the members of the Brigade, as a token of respect.” 


Although he was the first fire chief to be paid, Chief Amor did not devote 
all his time to fire duties, but also carried on an undertaking business. He 
served as chief from about 1869 until 1879 when he moved to the United States 
where he died. He was really the last chief of the old Volunteer Brigade. 


The ancient Volunteer Fire Department, organized in 1845, which resigned 
in a body in 1859, was replaced by another volunteer group; but the old en- 
thusiasm was missing, and it gradually languished and dwindled away. The city 
was growing, and with many new and costly buildings going up, Council felt 
that it was time for Hamilton to get out of the village class in its dependence 
on a volunteer fire department. A water-works system with conveniently placed 
hydrants had been installed in 1859 and the old hand-pumped engines were con- 
sidered to be out of date. 


On January 14, 1879, City Council selected Alexander W. Aitchison as 
Chief Engineer of the Fire Department. Born in New York State, of Scottish 
parentage, he was a daring young fellow who had distinguished himself at a 
disastrous fire in Harvey’s warehouse in the latter part of 1878. When he took 
charge, Chief Aitchison’s equipment consisted of two ancient hose carts with 
horses and an antiquated hook and ladder truck, also horsedrawn. He had three 
paid drivers and a force of forty “call men’—his entire fire-fighting force. He 
decided that fewer men on regular duty could be more efficient than forty call 
men, and importuned City Council until he finally persuaded them to adopt his 
views. Thus Hamilton’s paid fire department was born. 


FIRST STEAM PUMPER 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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Chief Aitchison made gradual improvements to the apparatus and had a 
fire alarm system installed. He adopted what was known as the swinging harness, 
whereby the harness was suspended from the ceiling and the horses were taught 
to run to a point under it, when it dropped onto them. He also introduced the 
pole, so that firemen upstairs in the fire hall could slide down quickly. He was 
a believer in the doctrine of “GET THERE FAST” knowing that a few minutes 
gained at the outbreak of a fire were worth later hours of hard work in saving 
property and lives. In one year, with a smaller force, Chief Aitchison cut the 
annual fire loss to $12,000.00. He replaced the old hose reels with the more 
efficient combination chemical engine and hose wagons, and improved the hose 
towers for drying the hoses. Throughout his service until his tragic death, he 
was constantly alert for improvements in fire-fighting techniques. 

Every member of the fire department worshipped the Big (Chie! A 
huge man physically, he made a spectacular sight as he dashed to a fire in his 
light one-horse open rig. He and his driver developed great skill in turning 
corners in this rig while the horse never slackened its gallop. For any ordinary 
driver it would have meant an upset, but Chief Aitchison learned how to shift 
his two hundred pounds to the high side as soon as the rig began to tip, and 
his great weight prevented it from going over. Invariably he and his driver 
would reach the fire first, so that by the time the apparatus arrived the Chief 
had his planrot action already mapped out, 

Chief Aitchison was killed in one of these wild dashes to a fire at 10.35 
a.m. on April 5, 1905 when responding to a call about a grass fire on West 
avenue south. The rig in which he was riding collided with the chemical engine 
at the base of the monument to Sir John A. Macdonald, which at that time was 
out in the middle of the intersection of King and John streets. Chief Aitchison 


created in Hamilton one of the most efficient groups of fire-fighters in Canada. 
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CHIEF ALEXANDER W. AITCHISON 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


Richard Butler, 1834-1925, was born in Quebec Province of Irish parentage. 
In 1850 he came to Hamilton, joined the Volunteer Fire Department and served 
as secretary-treasurer until it was disbanded in 1859. After moving to the United 
States he served in the Northern Army during the Civil War, returning to 
Hamilton after the war as United States Vice-Consul. 


For many years Butler contributed a column to the Hamilton Spectator 
under the heading “Saturday Musings,” a series of articles on local history. 
He organized the first typographical union in Hamilton, and at the time of his 
death was one of the oldest printers in Canada. Butler was also responsible for 
the formation of a local branch of the Grand Army of the Republic, W. W. 
Cooke Post, the first branch outside the United States. 


BAY STREET FIRE CO. 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


THE LEDGER OF AN EARLY DOCTOR OF BARTON AND 
ANCASTER, 1798 - 1801 


by Mary Harrington Farmer 


(An Address to the Society on January 12, 1968) 


The Ledger is a little dark-brown cardboard covered book 6%” x 8” with 
the words “LEDGER A” printed across the front of the cover. It came to the 
Hamilton Public Library with some papers of the Buchanan Family of Hamilton 
which were presented to the Library by Mr. Frank Lee of Stoney Creek in 
March 1958. In the Library’s calendar of the Buchanan Papers it is listed as 
Item 10, 1798-1801: Ledger of an early doctor of Barton and Ancaster, pp. 929- 
1112. The paper is yellow with age, but is in good condition. The ink is perfectly 
legible and almost as fresh as the day it was used. In the front of the book is 
an alphabetical index of the names of the patients listed inside. 


The Ledger is a detailed and careful account of the doctor’s patients 
visited, the distances travelled, the number of visits paid, and on what date; 
the doses prescribed and for whom; and the manner and amount of payment 
made in return for the doctor’s services. The year is entered at the top of each 
page, the dates are in the left hand column, and there are three columns on the 
right of each page for pounds, shillings, and pence. 


Who was the early medical man who kept this record? 


The only doctors in the Ancaster and Barton districts before 1812 of whom 
we have any record were Oliver Tiffany of Ancaster and William Case at the 
head of the lake.’ Dr. Case did not begin practice until 1810, which narrows the 
field to Dr. Tiffany. There is absolutely no identification of the writer in the 
Ledger but I think we are right in supposing him to be Dr. Tiffany. 


Dr. Oliver Tiffany 1763-18352 was born in Norton, Massachusetts, the son 
of Dr. Gideon Tiffany of Attleboro and Norton, Massachusetts, who served 
among the Minute Men of the American Revolutionary army. Oliver graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1786 and qualified as a physician at the Philadelphia 
Medical College. His brothers having already settled at Niagara, Oliver also 
applied for land, receiving altogether 600 acres; and in May 1796 he was living 
in Grimsby. Here the question arises of how the sons of a Revolutionary army- 
man could settle in Canada only thirteen years after the end of the war, and, 
in addition, secure large grants of land. In Oliver’s case it is likely that a pro- 
fessional man, especially a doctor, would be welcomed in a new colony such as 
the Niagara district where there would be few doctors, if any, to look after the 
needs of the settlers. 


Shortly after coming to Grimsby, Dr. Tiffany removed to Ancaster where 
he remained for the rest of his life. His name was included in the 1808 Ancaster 
voters’ list as living on Lot 50, Concession 2, on the Mohawk Road,‘ on property 
later owned by Thomas Hammill. In 1827, Dr. Tiffany advertised in the Gore 
Gazette of Ancaster asking his debtors since 1798 to pay up.4 The Hamilton 
Public Library has the original copy of his commission as surgeon in the 3rd 
Regiment, Gore Militia, under Col. Thomas Taylor, dated April 2, 18235 On 
September 18, 1834, Dr. Tiffany was baptized by the Rev. John Miller of St. 
John’s Anglican Church, Ancaster. Eight months later, Mr. Miller was called 
upon to preach the doctor’s funeral sermon.® 


When he died on May 7, 1835, a bachelor, Dr. Tiffany? was reputed to 
be one of the wealthiest men at the head of the lake.” He was buried in a private 
burying ground near his own farm on the Mohawk Road® at a ceremony that 
attracted over six hundred people.4 Imagine that long procession of horses and 
buggies! The body, and those of other members of his family, was later moved 
and reburied in the churchyard of St. John’s, Ancaster, where the tombstone 
may be seen to the left of the path that leads down from the church. The names 
recorded on the shaft of the tombstone are as follows: 
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Dr. Oliver Tiffany 
died May 1835 


George Tiffany 
Jan 1811 
aged 20 years 


Geo Sylvester Tiffany esq 
barrister at law 


1856 


Eliz Ann Tiffany 
wife of Wm McCarthy 
1916 
aged 77 years 


Mary Tiffany 
1845-1941 
dau of Geo S Tiffany 


Jane Ann Tiffany 
died 1843 


Frances Ann Tiffany 
wife of 
Wm G Gross esq 
died in 1832 


Mary Tiffany 
wife 
Wm Notman esq 
died in 1832 
and her three children 
Robert Emily and Martha 


Mrs. Notman died on November 12 and the children on December 17, January 
4, and January 8, thus wiping out the entire family of William Notman,‘ esq. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM NOTMAN 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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Quoting from a letter written to Mr. Justus Griffin, secretary of the Went- 
worth Historical Society, by Dr. Tiffany’s grandnephew, E. H. Tiffany, barrister 
and solicitor, notary public, etc., of Alexandria, Ontario, some interesting details 
about the doctor emerge: 


March 27, 1903. 


At old Ancaster is the homestead of my grandfather, and in 
the first quarter of last century our family were well and widely 
known from the Niagara frontier to London and Delaware in 
Middlesex County, Dr. Tiffany, a granduncle, having as his territory 
for patients that extensive stretch of country, most of it at that time 
being covered with timber, and the only means of transit was on 
horseback. 


I have often seen, in my early days, the saddle and saddlebags 
used by him in transporting the medicines and medical medicinals 
in his numerous peregrinations. 


Owing to the scarcity of clergymen in those days, my grand- 
uncle was wont to assume the priestly function of baptism, and his 
own name was frequently selected by the grateful parents to endow 
their male infants with, and some years ago—and not so long since— 
it was quite common to meet with elderly men with the Oliver 
Tiffany before their surnames, such as Oliver Tiffany Macklem, 
Oliver Tiffany Springer, etc.’ 


The names of Dr. Tiffany’s patients were those of well-known families 
of Barton and Ancaster. In those days only the fittest were strong enough to 
survive the hardships of pioneer life. The long hours of labour, the rigours of 
the climate, the nature of their work, and the “thousand natural shocks that 
flesh is heir to” demanded strong and hardy constitutions. Those who were able 
to survive all these hardships, and in addition, the effects of the purgative and 
emetic medicines they took, were strong indeed. 


When the Ledger’s scrawled entries were shown to a present-day doctor, 
he looked at them with some amazement, laughed, and said that while he knew 
the effects of rhubarb, opium, and calomel, most of the other doses he had 
never heard of, and would hesitate to prescribe them for a dog. 


In April 1795, an account with Conrad Filman is shown for 1 pr. blankets 
and a cord of wood—#2:16. In the same year, Filman boarded the doctor for 
forty-two weeks at £25: and the whole account, including payment of a gunsmith 
at York and three chairs at 18/, balanced at £44:2:10. 


In 1799 there is a full page of dealings with J. B. Rousseau whom he 
attended from January to December. Historians of Ancaster know the details 
of J. B. Rousseau’s checkered career with its tragedy and romance. Emotionally, 
he must have been a strong man, and here is proof that he was equally strong 
physically—in fact, he must have had the constitution of a horse. These are the 
medicines Dr. Tiffany prescribed for him:- calomel and julep; Hooper’s pills; 
aloes, worm powders no. 2 and 3; ipecac; sulphur; pink senna; rhubarb; and 
Glauber’s salts, to say nothing of numerous other vile doses. Mrs. Rousseau got 
some pills on May 27, and in August two children were inoculated. It would 
be interesting to know exactly what these inoculations were for, at that early 
date. On June 14 is a prescription for “yr Frenchman Joseph.” 


On March 22, 1799; Dr. Tiffany was called to Philip Young’s house to 
extract a tooth. He gave Philip tincture of opium drops to allay the pain, worm 
powders, and “two doz. pills previous to ye above.” On August 23 of the same 
year the doctor saw Philip again, this time prescribing calomel to be taken three 
times a day. 


In July 1801, Philip lost another tooth, and on August 13 was treated with 
a cathartic, followed by worm cake no. 1. All this cost him £4:3. On the credit 
side of the Ledger is the amusing entry: “By a dead horse—£2:10.” 
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é Richard Beasley and his wife were attended from 1799 to 1801. The doctor 
left julep for a child and examined Mrs. Beasley in January, and in Februacy 
left them a box of Hooper’s pills. In September he prescribed calomel, senna 
and julep, rhubarb and senna for David, and a dose of Peruvian bark for another 
unfortunate member of the family. Richard’s son David was born in 1794, married 
Eliza Ryckman, and became City Solicitor and Coroner of Hamilton. He lived 
at the south-east corner of King West and Strathcona streets, in the pretty 
stone cottage with the fountain of two little figures under an umbrella, now 
vanished. Two of David’s sisters married mayors of Hamilton—Catharine, who 
was the wife of Colin C. Ferrie the first mayor, 1846; and Keziah who married 
Nehemiah Ford the sixth mayor, 1852. 


On April 8, 1801, libiie Tiffany delivered a Beasley child for £1:10: and on 
his last recorded visit to the family on August 23 of the same year ordered a 
cathartic and physic for another sufferer in the household. 


A neighbour of the doctor, Preserved Cooley of Ancaster,’ was given a 
treatment of worm powders no. 2 and emetics in the spring of 1799. His son 
had a tooth pulled in September and another in July 1800 when he also got ipecac, 
calomel, Glauber’s salts, and tincture of myrrh. There are tombstones to the 
Cooley family in St. John’s churchyard, Ancaster, but Preserved himself is likely 
still resting in the family burying ground on the Mohawk Road. He was born 
at sea during a violent storm when crew and passengers felt that their last hour 
had probably come.4 The Cooley house, still standing on the Mohawk Road, 
is occupied by Mrs. William English. If a future highway is built through the 
Dundas Valley it will mean the destruction of the Tiffany and Cooley properties, 
two of the finest in Ontario.? 


The doctor paid Isaac Horning a visit during the night of July 21, 1800, 
and again on September 15 when he gave him an emetic and some advice, 
charging 8/. Isaac paid him in 1801 with a bushel of oats valued at exactly 8/. 
Isaac was the son of Ludwig Horning, who settled in Pennsylvania in 1770 and 
in Barton about 1787 with a grant of 200 acres from the Crown.* 


Polly Cooley was examined by the doctor in May 1799 and given a cathartic, 
in addition to a dose of calomel. In the following December she married Richard 
Hatt, moved to Dundas about 1804, and died in 1844.4 


Prescriptions for Harker Lyons were pink and physic, gentian and calomel, 
and Oliver Cooley got a cathartic to be taken three times a day. A Mr. White 
was charged 16/ when the doctor drove eight miles to treat him with tincture 
of opium for stomach ache. Harker Lyons, 1770-1838, owned property in the 
Home and Niagara Districts. In 1816 he is listed as owning 4 horses, 7 cows, 
and 2 oxen, an unusually large number of farm animals for that time. He married 
Marcia Peer, had 15 children, and lived in style in a house containing 3 fireplaces.* 


Two doses of calomel were ordered for Albert Ryckman on August 25, 
1799, and camphor a few days later. In December Dr. Tiffany reports that he 
was engaged to attend the Ryckman family of six persons, and was paid £6. 


Gentian and raisins were prescribed for Abel Land in August 1799, and in 
July of the following year he got the inevitable calomel, with arrowroot. In 
1801 he may have been quite sick as the doctor came twelve times, charging 
£10:6: This Abel Land, 1760-1850, was the son of Robert Land I of Hamilton. 
He married Louise, or Lois, Cooley, a daughter of Preserved Cooley, in 1811.4 


Pink senna, calomel and physic were ordered for Abraham Horning on 
October 22, 1799, again in the following April, and in September 1802. 

Dr. Tiffany noted on December 26, 1800, that he has taken over G. Tiffany's 
account with James Wilson for 210: and in 1803 added: “To a pair of shoes 16/. 
He also bought saddlebags and beef from Wilson who was the village saddler 
and shoemaker. Wilson lived one door south of Miss Postans’ house in fie 
present Wilson street in Ancaster, and was an ancestor of Mr. Frank Irwin 
aisAncaster.” . 

John Ryckman’s account was settled with “a dryed carkas of venison, 
legs venison,” and 80 and 100 lb. bags of flour. Ryckman, 1762-1842, was a 
lieutenant in the Indian Department during the American Revolutionary War. 
He moved to Saltfleet and Barton after the war, and was a charter member ot 
the Barton Lodge.4 The Battle of Stoney Creek was fought not far from his 
farm in Saltfleet.’® In 1799 Ryckman owed J. B. Rousseau 200 American dollars, 
and not having the cash, he paid the debt with a yoke of oxen and skins of 
marten, otter, raccoon, beaver, and deer.‘ 
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Dr. Tiffany attended the daughter of William Weir at the Twenty Mile 
Creek from February 6, 1800, to March 22, for which he charged £332.° and was 
paid cash. At this early date one would hardly expect to find that many people 
had ready money, yet while some of the doctor’s patients did pay him in goods, 
it is surprising to note how many were able to pay cash. The doctor was evidently 
a good business man; he kept accounts and made sure of collecting payments. 
“When he died... Dr. Tiffany was reputed to be one of the wealthiest men 
at the head of the lake.” 


Gideon Orton’s account for pink and physic, calomel and cathartics, in 
1200 and 1801, was paid for with one quart of whiskey and cash in full, to the 
amount of £5:3. Considering the amount of watered whiskey sold in a 22 ounce 
bottle today a quart of good old-fashioned whiskey was not a bad bargain. 


Jacob Hess’s account, covering several visits by the doctor when ipecac, 
opium, and physic for worms were prescribed, amounting to £4:4: was paid in 
full with butter, potatoes, whiskey, and oats. Jacob Hess, 1766-1823, of German 
extraction, came to Barton in 1789 from Northampton County, Pennsylvania. 
His first abode in Barton was a log cabin, and he and his family often sat up 
all night fearful that wolves and other wild animals might break in. Carrying 
a bag of wheat on his back, Jacob used to walk the Indian trail to Niagara Falls 
and back to get his grain ground. Hess’s tavern was for many years a landmark 
on the Caledonia Road." 


Jacob Hess owned 700 acres of land in Barton and when he died he left 
100 acres to each of his daughters. He was buried in the family cemetery at 
the south-east corner of Garth street and Mohawk Road. His tombstone and 
those of most of his family, have disappeared.‘ 


Thomas Dunnahu was examined on August 12, 1800, and had his arm 
dressed. This is one of the few cases noted when an accident may have occurred. 
Tincture of camphor was all he got, so it must have been a minor injury. 


Dr. Tiffany paid a visit to John Dochstader’s wife on September 2, 1801. 
She was treated with ipecac, and is referred to as “Mrs. Dochstader, alias Mrs. 
Burns, alias Sally Van Gorder.’ The Dochstaders were Loyalists who came up 
from New York State. John had been a lieutenant in the Indian Department 
and was given 200 acres of land for his services.‘ 


Caleb Reynolds was inoculated at a cost of £3:2d. He also was the recipient 
of sundry visits and medicines, for which no dates are given. On May 7, 1801, 
there is a record of a “Call. Physic yr child.” Little is known of Caleb Reynolds. 
He came from Plainfield, Connecticut, and had been an officer in Butler’s 
Rangers; he came to Niagara with the Rangers, and after the war was given 
land at Niagara.4 He also owned 800 acres in Barton. Central Public School in 
Hamilton was built on property once owned by Reynolds. 


This is only a small part of an old and fascinating Ledger recording the 
work of one of the earliest physicians of Wentworth County, and how our 
forefathers were treated for their various sicknesses nearly 175 years ago. 


I should like to think that Dr. Tiffany is looking down on this planet today 
and seeing the changes in medicines and therapies that have taken place since 
he rode around Ancaster and Barton on horseback, distributing calomel and 
Hooper’s pills at 10/ a visit. 
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THE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NIAGARA 
ESCARPMENT 


by Norman Pearson 


(An Address to the Society on April 19, 1968) 


The Niagara Escarpment is as entwined in the history of Ontario as it is in 
the landscape, and its significance is as definite as the visual impact it has always 
had, whether we view it from 30,000 feet in a jet airliner, or read about the way 
it struck those who left the first accounts of its natural and scenic features ia 

We know but little of its impact on the inhabitants in the time when the 
great forests covered the land, and when tribal movements and wars of the 
Indians moved across these vast regions. It is evident from the trails and patterns 
of warfare in more recent times that the vantage points and gaps in the escarp- 
ment as well as the dominance of its face have played a role in the major shifts 
and movements of peoples which took place in, around, and along, the general 
line of the escarpment. - 


We think of the drainage basins which we recognize as being consequent 
upon the physical form of the escarpment, and recognize that the actual lay of 
the land had a dramatic effect upon our evolution by its influence on such routes 
as the Carrying Place and the long portage between Lake Ontario and the Upper 
Lakes which made Toronto the city that it is today. We also recognize that 
when we move along the corridor of the Niagara Peninsula we follow the same 
route as the passage of war parties and peace envoys; the scenes of the almost 
continental wars which moved whole peoples; the arrival of the French; the first 
English canoes making contact with the Mississaugas; the war parties raiding 
New York; the path of forces moving to defeat Braddock; the clash of two 
empires; the founding of new towns and new parliaments, and even the flight of 
rebels struggling for local autonomy. When the keepers of the gates in Indian 
times changed, whole regions passed from one people to another, but how little 
we really know of these events. How significant they were for entry of the 
European! Basic to all these was the actual physical form of the escarpment. 


We may trace it from its beginnings near Rochester, New York; follow it 
around Lake Ontario’s shoreline to Hamilton’s familiar “mountain;” then see it 
curve northward to Georgian Bay where it forms the Blue Mountains; thence 
it juts out to form the backbone of the Bruce Peninsula and on into Manitoulin 
Island. From there it springs across the upper peninsula of Michigan and swings 
southward again along the western side of Lake Michigan, until it peters out 


west of Chicago. 


We may reflect on the age of this dominant element in our history. Some 
three hundred million years ago the bedrock forming the present escarpment was 
sedimented in the bed of a shallow sea covering the area; then the area was 
uplifted and warped, forming a shallow, saucerlike depression, known as the 
Michigan Basin; and the bedrock was exposed for many millions of years to the 
persistent erosion of preglacial streams. Thus the surfaces of the more easily 
eroded rocks, such as the shales, were eroded and lowered relatively quickly, 
leaving the harder dolomite and limestone areas as uplands. This differential 
erosion, coupled with the fact that the soft shales underlay the resistant dolomites, 
led to the characteristic sharp, cuesta-form topographic break which we call the 
Niagara Escarpment ; and this marks the outer edge of the Michigan Basin. 
[Cuesta: a ridge or hill with a steep escarpment on one side and a long, gentle 
slope on the other.] 


Preglacial drainage cut a number of notches in the escarpment. Some of 
these valleys, such as the Dundas Valley, the Forks of the Credit, and the Devil's 
Glen, are renowned for their ecological significance and their scenic beauty. 
Perhaps the most extensive of these is the Beaver Valley, extending 30 miles 
from Thornbury to Flesherton. Similarly, the fine and historically significant 
harbours such as Owen Sound and Wiarton are the direct result of preglacial 
notches in the escarpment. 
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The vast continental ice-sheets which began about one million years ago 
did surprisingly little to modify the actual bedrock of the escarpment; but they 
did fill much of the preglacial valleys with drift material; in some areas they 
almost buried the original escarpment completely. This helps to account for the 
remarkable scenic diversity of the feature. The escarpment reaches its greatest 
elevation south of Collingwood, where it stands about 1,000 feet above the low- 
land areas to the east; by contrast; it rises only about 350 feet above the lake 
plain between Niagara Falls and Hamilton. In some places it is relatively pre- 
cipitous, as in the cliffs of the Bruce Peninsula; in other places it is modified by 
the debris which has softened the original slope, as in Hamilton; yet in other 
areas it becomes hilly terrain, as in the Caledon Hills near Orangeville. 


In the Ontario part of this region the escarpment stands as a backdrop to 
much drama, on the stages lying respectively between the Canadian Shield and 
the escarpment, and between the Escarpment and the Upper Lakes. In terms 
of these stages of human action the Ordovician bedrock to the east and the 
Devonian to the west have been different environments and suffered different 
fates, while the gates to the escarpment and the plateaux beyond the cuesta have 
operated as controls. 


Much of the Indian action ebbed and flowed east of the escarpment, using 
the short land route between the Upper and Lower Lakes. Here it was that 
the Huron, the Menominees, Shawanoes, the Sacs, the Foxes, and the Missis- 
saugas tangled and interacted; so it was that eventually, in the secure caves 
and the safe tablelands, permanent or near-permanent encampments and then 
tiny towns grew up; and so too, the Neutrals—holding the flints which were the 
key to power for so long and the key to food supply for so many—could keep a 
kind of secure realm to the west, while the Huron-Iroquois struggle ebbed and 
flowed outside their grain fields. In 1648, when the Iroquois obliterated their 
Huron opponents, and in 1650 when the Neutrals suffered a like fate, whole tracts 
of land reverted to virtual emptiness of population, save for the massive wild 
life population and its eternal cycles. Much of the north Georgian Bay and the 
Bruce Peninsula was so affected for many decades. 


La Salle, landing at what is now Burlington Bay in 1669, found only the 
Iroquois, “a friendly people.” For virtually a century afterwards the escarpment 
was crossed by a great variety of people. From the Hudson River Valley, before 
the French, came the Dutch along the corridor from the Mohawk gap; French 
traders from Fort Frontenac followed; then came English pirates, freebooters 
and adventurers from Albany, all robbing and alienating the Indian. Who will 
know where they went and how they moved? Meanwhile, we value the tradition 
that near Westover, or Tinawatawa, La Salle met Joliet returning from Lake 
Superior. We think of Onghiara, the Neutral Indian metropolis on the Niagara, 
and the settlement near Lake Medad; we are told of the spade of Robert Land 
uncovering this first frontier state when it opened an Indian burial mound on 
Emerald Street in Hamilton, containing arrow heads, spears, and sling-stones. 
We have memories of de Léry carefully mapping this new region, so swiftly to 
pass into English hands; and we recall the French fears of 1715 that the English 
were ready to build a post at Niagara. We reflect on the accounts of 1726 that 
French canoes were able to slip past the frowning cliffs of the Niagara River 
bound for the head of the lake; we recall the French forts at Toronto and Niagara, 
and the great gates to the interior passing from French to British control. The 
naturalist notes with interest that a certain French officer commented that a 
Lieutenant Darling of the 5th Regiment brought a collection of plants and stuffed 
animals from the region, for the edification of the new governor. 


The subsequent American Revolution again showed the importance of the 
old corridor. From the plains along the escarpment, and along the trails on the 
heights, raids by mixed forces went out against the Mohawk, Susquehanna, and 
Delaware Valleys, from 1778 to 1781. And so, along this same great escape route 
to the interior new peoples come in for permanent settlement. The strategic 
importance of the escarpment area led to the Butlers Rangers’ settlement on the 
frontier and the Grand River settlement, while Joseph Brant’s urban centre at 
Burlington Beach protected the other flanks. The Brant lands might almost 
have become a new nation, perhaps with the escarpment as its frontier, for the 
United Empire Loyalist settlements were not long in filling up the mountain 
areas; the western links with the people of Pontiac were secure; and the Indians 
were allies of the British crown. 


So, too, the escarpment became the base for the first major environmental 
modification as the great forest began to fall before the axe; the plentiful wid 
life was depleted, and the head of water in the creeks led to the establishment 
of water mills. Surprising technical innovations followed—paper-making and 
powder-making factories, and implements forges—and in a few years whole vil- 
lages sprang up and died. Symbolic of the intermingling of peoples is the 
founding of Ancaster, with the figure of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau bridging the 
transition from French frontier to Upper Canada settlement. . 


The escarpment also affected decisively the roads linking this fragile new 
land. The Dundas Street and Yonge Street routes, the backbone of the roads 
for many decades, either went through the key Dundas Valley in the one case, 
supported by loyal veterans along the way like the Queen’s Rangers, or avoided 
altogether the tricky terrain by securing the old traditional route. And, where 
cities were to grow, the old and new roads, the marshes, and the escarpment 
face were key factors in the founding of Newark, Dundas (where the terrain 
actually defeated the colonial planners) and the village of Hamilton. These same 
tangled problems of roads and town planning are with us yet. 


The terrain again had a decisive effect on the first assault on Canada. In 
the War of 1812 the Heights of Burlington were the decisive last-stand area, 
and the detailed local knowledge of paths and gullies of the local scouts in Stoney 
Creek made the Battle of Stoney Creek on June 6, 1813, a decisive turning point 
in that war. The holding of Queenston Heights and Brock’s vision of victory 
show how well men knew the land and its special features. The military and 
the loyalists were not naturalists and artists for any idle purpose, and they 
proved their worth against superior forces. 


Again, in the peace settlements of 1814-22 and the Treaty of Ghent the 
mastery of the physical barrier of the escarpment was a key element in the 
securing of the boundary through to Manitoulin. This is significant, for the 
treaties relating to settlement in the Indian lands on the Bruce Peninsula were 
only made in 1836, when the northern sections of the escarpment were opened 
up for the drastic change which much earlier affected the south. Much of the 
pristine nature of the northern areas is due to the ruggedness of the land and 
the problem of communication and the consequent delay in our use of its 
resources. 


Much of the historical significance of the southern and central sections 
of the escarpment has been obscured by the rapidity of change. We think of the 
original vegetation, which was the first guide to settlers to the quality of the 
soils; of the influence of the trail of the black walnut; we recall the Mennonite 
settlers and the surprisingly-early civilized villages in the frontier and Jordan 
Valley areas; and the sudden development of shipbuilding and wood technology 
based on the clearing of land as settlement slowly secured the lake-plain lands 
for cultivation, ‘This accident of terrain has left the Short Hills and villages 
such as St. John’s West as remarkable survivals of that time. We think, too, 
of the problems of the Palatine settlers and German Company parties moving 
conestoga wagons and teams across the creeks and up the plateau as they worked 
their way through Beverly swamp to the Grand River beyond the escarpment 
lands. 


So it was that the escarpment led to the creation of a series of separated, 
loosely connected, individual, and distinctive societies. It would be interesting 
to examine the detailed patterns of migration of the Talbot Settlement, the 
Canada Land Company, the German Company, and others, to work out the ways 
in which the topography of the escarpment guided and limited them, and to a 
certain extent, controlled them. 


Man the modifier was soon to change the natural environment drastically. 
Within a few decades the tall trees were gone and few areas except some of the 
notches and valleys were left with any original cover. In many areas, where we 
would not value trees as cover, and where we now intend to undo the depreda- 
tions of the original settlers, there was no market for the wood, and little use 
beyond the special needs of building, shipping, industry, or road-building. | W ta 
the white pine and the hardwoods went, so went the streams and the wild life. 
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Slowly the farms grew up as the fires and stone piles of clearance showed where 
the moving frontier had passed and gradually moved northward as the whole of 
peninsular Ontario was taken up and developed. Tales of the storm-blasted 
skeleton of a gigantic white pine, a sole survivor long standing at Summit [a 
TH. & B. Ry. stop near Copetown], show how fundamental was this ecological 
change. Woods teeming with game and rivers full of fish—myths of the inex- 
haustible resources of the country—vanished in the realities of dry streams, dead 
woodlands, and cycles of prosperity and depression, typical of a frontier agricul- 
tural society. 


There were false starts, too. There was the struggle of the town of Dundas 
to hold its place as the head of navigation on the Great Lakes and the proposed 
town of Romulus perishing in the realities of life at Beverly. We see also the 
escarpment playing a key role in the struggle for representative government, 
sheltering the firebrand Mackenzie after his abortive rebellion, in 1837. 


The escarpment also had a strong influence on urban locations. As dif- 
ferent natural needs are met by a society, so the focus shifts. First we see the 
vulnerable but vital parliament town at Niagara—a gem to-day because history 
by-passed it—burned and rising like the phoenix, but giving way to York as the 
guardian of the frontier. Then Ancaster comes to the fore and develops as a 
major focus of industry. As water-power becomes more plentiful, Dundas and 
its key roads to the hinterland bring industry—woollen mills, workshops, and 
steamboats—into Coote’s Paradise, once likened to a quiet kingdom of wild birds. 
Elsewhere on the escarpment canals by-pass Niagara Falls; Merritton, and the 
string of tiny ports and towns in the Thorold, Port Robinson, and the Welland 
areas, take precedence over Dundas. Then the larger towns emerge, all struggling 
for existence, and we see how vital a force the escarpment has been in the 
development of Hamilton, Burlington, St. Catharines, Thorold, Niagara Falls, 
and the newer towns of Orangeville, Shelburne, Owen Sound, and Wiarton. We 
see, too, the shift from shoreline routes to corduroy roads, then to the canals; 
then to the first steam-boat in 1809, and the whistle of the steam locomotive in 
the 1850's, totally changing the influence of the old dominant escarpment features. 
With new forces unleashed, the environment changed again in a series of waves, 
compressing into a few decades the transition from a frontier to a European 
style of landscape, and men who came to virgin forest lived to see the Great 
Western Railway sweep them across the escarpment in hours instead of days. 
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HEAD OF NAVIGATION—CANAL BASIN, DUNDAS 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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The railways led to the decline and disappearance of many places. As the 
use of steam engines spread, so watermills and factories mysteriously burned 
down, as things will when men are driven to desperation. Places which once 
had been clearings above and below the escarpment became overgrown hillocks 
as wooden buildings decayed and people left for newer places or looked to ee 
lands in the western parts of Ontario and the western provinces. Even so, the 
escarpment in the 1860’s was reached by only three railways—the Buffalo and 
Lake Huron, from Fort Erie to Goderich in 1858; the Great Western from Hamil- 
ton, via Dundas to Sarnia, London, and Windsor in 1853; and the Grand Trunk, 
from Toronto to Guelph and Stratford in 1856. These main axes still left the 
settlement of the most northerly parts of the escarpment in a primitive stage. In 
many parts of the Bruce Peninsula and adjacent lands, rip-roaring lumbering, 
reminiscent of the Ottawa Valley, took place. There are several man-made 
notches in these parts of the escarpment where flumes and the shooting of logs 
down the heights have changed the face and the topography of the landscape. 
Of course, in many areas the very opposite happened, as in the Orangeville and 
Shelburne districts where the establishment of farming with a careful eye to 
good husbandry has preserved the countryside. In the more exploitable areas, 
however, there was soil erosion on a severe scale, and some of the second or 
third growth of trees reflect this neglect. 


A steady increase in rail traffic led to further extensions to the cities. 
Where these were tangled up physically with the escarpment some wholesale 
removals of the vegetation and spectacular cuttings and tunnels occurred, 
presaging the periodic attacks on nature which are now common to our age. 
Some of the old railway etchings show a surprising absence of trees in places 
where the railways climbed the escarpment or went through it. In addition to 
the physical work of cutting and banking, filling and bridging, there was the 
constant need for ballast; and stone and glacial and bedrock deposits were 
attacked with vigour. So, too, the clothing of new public buildings in stone led 
to expanded quarries; and finally, the sparking fireboxes of the steam locomotive 
periodically burned off vegetation in many places. 


At the same time, came the development of heavy industry. This, in effect, 
saved many areas of the escarpment which had been up to then, the traditional 
industrial settlements. The accent of development went to lake fronts, to shore- 
line railways, as being much easier sites with flatter land for the compact growth 
of cities, and that is why so much of the escarpment is now virtually the “last 
frontier’ in Ontario. Here again, the availability of natural resources which 
had first led to industry, helped the new industry with rock as raw material for 
flux for the steel industry; and as the mysteries of water-power were again 
revived, combined with the knowledge of electricity, a whole new dimension was 
added. Once again, power was found in the fall of the escarpment, and so, for 
agriculture in the northern areas water-power in dams and power-stations, pipe- 
lines and reservoirs, began to appear in the landscape. 


Thus it was that old towns like Thorold could hold on to paper milling, 
even though local resources were now limited, for power helped to make them 
more efficient. So it was that the whole Welland River basin, the old Chippewa 
Creek, was modified as new canals cut theatrically across the line or the ¢scarp- 
ment and south through the new urban area with its supply of cheap and plenti- 
ful electricity. Majestic Niagara Falls became a poor and shoddy entertainment 
area, exploited by the crass commercialism of hucksters and sensationally filthy 
industries along the shore, until there was an outcry on the Canadian side for 
the preservation of the scene, and the scenic frontier parkway system was 
established. Dare we think that history may repeat that protest, as we face in 
our age very similar potential disasters in our environment? 
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/ The newer industrial cities of Hamilton and St. Catharines, Welland, and 
Niagara Falls, grew rapidly, the electric street-car guaranteeing that they should 
spread their tentacles along the flatter lands. Canada had some of the first 
street-car cities in the world, and the ribbons of urbanization crept steadily out- 
ward. In many areas of the escarpment, premature subdivisions with often 
premature services crept first up to the foothills and beaches. Then, a radial 
electric railway climbed the escarpment, and two incline railways ran up and 
down the steepest faces. Lands on the Upper Horning Road in Ancaster are still 
preserved in the sense that services are still restrained by the escarpment. [In 
1969, Highway 403 changed the whole face of the western mountain.] This new 
invention of rapid transit meant that cities could spill over and gradually over- 
come the physical barriers; it is important to realize, however, that the most 
effective controls were the gradient of the railway and the walking distance to 
the street-car stop. 


MOUNTAIN INCLINE RAILWAY 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


The national transportation problem also affected the escarpment and was 
affected by it as the lines of railways were gradually linked into a system and 
the axis of development shifted from the Niagara-Lake Huron line back to the 
traditional line of the Valley of the St. Lawrence. With the deepening of the 
Welland Canal between 1870 and 1900 from nine to fourteen feet, the axis of the 
escarpment now ran contrary to the main axis of provincial development. Thus, 
although the areas beyond the Orangeville farmlands were effectively settled, 
and a new pattern of small villages and service centres grew up, the main urban 
forces were concentrated south of them, with the notable exceptions of the ports 
and associated places in the northern peninsula, related. of ,course, 10 the 
importance of the remaining wood and ship-building industries; the grain and 
cattle from the farms, and the creation of a new coastline for access to world 
ports. Perhaps, in the light of present trends, it is well that the concentrated 
forces of change swing away from the escarpment. 
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; Anyone with an interest in history must be fascinated by the way things 
in Ontario tend to run in grooves for long periods, as fixed as the street-car 
tracks, as we tend to put new things where old things were. One questions the 
continued concentration of so much industrial development into the very limited 
space of, for example, the old traditional transportation corridors which were so 
dramatically conditioned by the escarpment. We really need to recognize the 
fact that we now have the technical ability to move these corridors into more 
sensible places just as we could modify the axis of development to favour the 
older axis of Fort Erie—Welland—Hamilton—Stratford—Goderich; or the other 
branch, via Kitchener—Guelph to Owen Sound. In this sense, the two great 
innovators, John Galt and Allan N. MacNab had more incisive development 
imagination than we have. By comparison with the wise men who carved Yonge 
street and Dundas street out of almost primeval forest, we are mere copycats 
without the benefit of the lessons of history and without any sense of strategy. 


But the pattern is still to unfold. The advent of the automobile and our very 
rapid advance to an urban and industrial society, and to a measure of affluence 
(despite economic upheavals at periodic intervals) again have rendered obsolete 
much of the apparent stability of the railway age. The first fascinating change 
was the revival of the old lakeshore and river routes; the virtual disappearance of 
water transport; and the first paved roads following these river and shoreline 
routes cutting through the escarpment at exactly the old points. The spectacular 
hairpin turns of Hamilton or St. Catharines’ mountain roads, were largely 
adaptations of older routes, no matter how odd they look to-day. Then the 
colonial routes were paved, and gradually the new freedoms of space and acces- 
sibility were understood. Shortsightedly, the electric railways and funiculars 
were torn up, but one bonus from the 1920-30 period has been the creation of 
walking routes along these old tracks. Some of the premature subdivisions 
revived and new ones were set up. 


Unfortunately, the imagination which had been exercised in the creation of 
the frontier parkways generally failed in its appreciation of the impact of the 
forces of growth which they unleashed. Some notable exceptions must be men- 
tioned, however—the imaginative use of the escarpment as a scenic park in Owen 
Sound; the creative use of political power by the Hon. T. B. McQuesten in 
Hamilton and vicinity, in relation to the landscaping of the first freeways; the 
beauty of the Western Entrance to Hamilton, using the advantage of intelligent 
appreciation of the potentialities of a railway right-of-way, bridges, old canal- 
ways, and old gravel pits. A further comment must be made on the parks and 
scenic drives along the mountain brow in Hamilton, and in St. Catharines and 
vicinity. 


The other side of the motor age was less appealing. At first, new highways 
were generally built with no sensitivity to land resources, natural features, or 
the strategy of development. The cities generally, abandoned planning; and the 
now familiar patterns of urban sprawl, land waste, and extensive speculation, 
took root. As power systems were nationalized, the old dams were no longer 
needed and conservation disasters occurred when these old reservoirs were 
destroyed. Streams were used as open sewers; places which had been resorts and 
pleasure-grounds died when the electric railways went; and in many areas a 
thoughtless pattern of land uses established itself along the escarpment. 


As the technical power of the society grew, So did the impact on the escarp- 
ment, as pipelines, roads, hydro power lines and new power developments cut 
across the face of the landscape with little sensitivity to environment. Rights- 
of-way were cut through the trees, and as new cities grew areas such as the 
Dundas Valley or the mountain brow became vulnerable. With little co-ordination 
of growth many conflicts built up as new demands impinged upon the escarp- 
ment. Even in the northerly reaches, the recreational demands of private 
individuals clashed with the shortage of public facilities; even in the north, and 
certainly almost everywhere else, land speculation and the absence of a concept 
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of how to handle this last great natural area, were evident. The demands of an 
urban society for more parkland, more quarrying, more sand and gravel, more 
housing sites, more institutional areas, more through-roads, and more change 
to accommodate steadily increasing pressures, raised a counterbalance. The 
counterbalance is in the gradual realization that this time there will probably be 
no historical accident to relieve the pressures upon our escarpment; this time 
we are being driven to making final choices for a multiplicity of objectives. 
Some conflicts will demand painful choices, others can be resolved by a concerted 
plan. We stand at the peak in our power to change this natural feature—the 
escarpment. 


We began with a primeval escarpment; we end with a society capable of 
dominating and removing or destroying things of eternal quality. We have in 
our time another epic—symbolized by the creation, co-operation and mutual 
concern of such miracles as the 450-mile Bruce Trail. We have the evidence of 
our history that the escarpment embodies signal and significant elements in our 
heritage; we have the evidence that only accident and change—and once or twice 
popular outcry—have saved many key features. We have the knowledge that 
unless all interests can agree on a scheme of action to control man’s impact, 
almost every valuable natural feature could be adversely affected. There are 
few lessons from history save those that we can interpret from our set of values, 
and it is my hope that we do value this unique asset—the Niagara Escarpment— 
sufficiently to safeguard its peculiar merits for the generations to come. We 
are the makers of history, now. 


THE ESCARPMENT AS SEEN FROM LA SALLE PARK 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


THE STORY OF ROCKWOOD ACADEMY 
by Hugh Douglass 


(Amendiress to the Society on January 12, 1962) 


| pabtie village of Rockwood is in Wellington County, Township of Kramosa 
Province of Ontario, on No. 7 Highway. Once known as the Old York Road, 
this highway ran west from the town of York, now Toronto, to Guelph. Through 
the village winds the Eramosa River, a tributary of the Speed, which in turn is 
a tributary of the Grand. There are several waterfalls on the EKramosa, and mills 
powered by water still grind grain for the farmers of the area. 


The village in this picturesque valley now has about five hundred inhabitants 
some of whom are the descendants of Quakers who settled here in the ent 
1820’s. They came from England, Ireland, and Scotland and, landing usually at 
the head of Lake Ontario, found their way to the fertile valley then being opened 
up for settlement. These early settlers gave the name of Brotherstown to the 
hamlet that sprang up around the river. Grist mills, saw mills, and woollen mills 
soon brought business to the village. 


One of the Quaker families that settled near Brotherstown was Wetherald. 

John Wetherald, a butcher, his wife Isabel and their ten sons and daughters 
came from Yorkshire, England, about 1835. William, the eighth son, was born 
at Healaugh, Parish of Grinton, Swaledale, Yorks, England, on September 26, 
1820... On March 27, 1830, when William was nine years old, his father placed 
him in the Friends’ School at Ackworth, Pontefract, Yorks. Very little is known 
at present about the young lad’s sojourn at the school, but on the back of a 
faded photograph in the possession of one of his descendants a poem in @ child's 
handwriting is worded thus :— 

I have entered the for Ack 

worth whas all 

my tather 

said and 

terning quick 

ley from the 

dore he thought 

hed kilt me ded? 


It may be that the future teacher wrote this quaint poem when he heard 
that he was going to be sent to the school. In any case, young William remained 
at Ackworth until he was fourteen years of age.’ Writing to his sister® in later 
years, William Wetherald made these reflections in a letter about his life at the 
Quaker school: 

-.. Thus commenced a dreary existence of nearly five years. 

The want of life and vivacity in the routine of the school duty—the 

cold rigid inflexible system of punishment—the generous want of 

sympathy between the teachers and the taught—the suspicions 

generated by a system of espionage (for the monitorial system is in 

its essence a spy system). These and other remembrances after a 

lapse of twenty-seven years affect me with painful sensations. Let 

me not be understood to attempt a palliation of my own follies and 

crimes perpetrated at Ackworth. The punishment inflicted was 

lenient and in itself judicious but administered without tenderness— 

with a cold expression of surprise and regret that no word of encour- 

agement—no hope held out that by future efforts my lost position 

might be regained .. . 


Later in the letter he wrote: 

_,.In one respect, however, my Ackworth experience has been 
of decided advantage. What little success has attended my own 
labours as a teacher must—under the Divine blessing—be attributed 
to the felt necessity of knowing each scholar—not as a member of a 
class or community but as an individual—as one immortal soul com- 
mitted to my training and rule—of sympathizing with them in their 
sorrows—of encouraging their feeble efforts and aspirations—of 
praying not merely for them, but as ability is afforded, of praying 
with them. 
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In 1835, when William was fifteen years of age, his parents brought the 
family to Canada and settled on a farm in Puslinch Township. William was 
anxious to continue his education but was unable to do so because of the necessity 
of helping on the farm. He at last hit upon an idea. He made elm axe-handles, 
and brought them into Guelph where he exchanged them for a Bible, a quire of 
paper, a steel pen, and a little bottle of ink. Night after night for seven long 
years he laboured at his homework. He also secured books on mathematics and 
history, which he patiently mastered by the flickering light of a tallow candle. 
He said that during this period of seven years he did not get more than four 
hours of sleep each night. At the age of twenty-three he secured his first school 
in Eramosa Township, and soon proved himself a particularly gifted teacher.® 
Before his marriage, he was living with his sister Jane.’ 


On March 17, 1846, when he was twenty-six years of age, William 
Wetherald married Jemima Harris Balls, a descendant of one of the earliest 
pioneer families of the district, and the niece of two school teachers? At the 
time of her marriage Jemima was seventeen years old, the date of her birth being 
March 3, 1830. 


On August 11, 1848, a daughter was born, the first of eight children born 
at Rockwood. Later, one was born in Pennsylvania, and the last two at the farm 
near Fenwick, in Pelham Township, County of Welland. 


William Wetherald must have observed that there was a shortage of 
capable teachers and practically no schools for higher education nearer than 
Hamilton when he placed the following advertisement in the Guelph Advertiser 
in the summer of 1850:° 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


William Wetherald, having been engaged for some years in 
private as well as public Tuition, respectfully intimates that he can 
accommodate a few additional pupils, to whose domestic comfort and 
literary progress the closest attention will be given. 


The course of instruction embraces the following branches :— 
English Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, History, 
Geography, Latin, Geometry, the Theory of Land Surveying, and 


Algebra. 
TERMS FOR BOARD AND TUITION 
For boys under 12 years Of 26 ..ncscree essences ersten £13 
Between 12 ad: VO joivcsstearscastomens ebtrectcnncte seen ot aeocaee 16 
Above 16.0 ee ceeds x lenient 20 


Eramosa, 6th mo. 7, 1850. 


The venture must have met with some success, for in the following year 
the Guelph Herald ran this advertisement: 


COMMERCIAL ACADEMY 
ROCKWOOD, NEAR GUELPH 


Encouraged by past support, William Wetherald has made such 
arrangements as enable him to accommodate an increased number of 
pupils. The establishment is situated in a healthy and romantic 
locality, and to parents anxious to give their children a sound prac- 
tical education, it offers decided advantages. 


Terms and other information furnished on application to the 


Proprietor, or to Drs. Orton and Clarke, Guelph. 
November 26, 1851" 
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COMMERCIAL AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY 
ROCKWOOD, COUNTY OF WELLINGTON 


Encouraged by past support, William Wetherald has built a 
commodious house, capable of accommodating from 50 to 60 pupils. 


In the mercantile department, the course of study is essentially 
practical in its character, embracing the various branches of a sound 
English education. 


Close attention will be paid to the Latin and Greek classics, 
not only as courses of knowledge, but as a means of mental discipline. 


Sensible of the responsibility attending his position, W.W. 
desires, by every means in his power, to promote the physical com- 
fort, intellectual progress, and moral welfare of those entrusted to his 
Cane 


Terms for Board, Washing, and Tuition in the English branches, 
$12 per month, reckoned from the time of entrance. 


French, Latin and Greek, each $1 per month. 


Books and stationery furnished at reasonable rates. 


Rockwood, 12th mo. 27, 1855." 


The 1851 census of Eramosa Township included the nineteen pupils who 
attended Rockwood Academy, of which seventeen names are still legible. They 
are:—Robert J. Hewat, Samuel Kent, Thomas and Timothy Richardson, John 
Phin, Thomas and George Sockett; John Poore, Frank Grange, John McLean, 
William Canfield, Arthur Lindsay, Adam Robertson, John Hortop, Alfred and 
George Kelk, and Archibald McMurchy.” 


The boarding school was opened in 1850 in a log cabin.3 By 1851, according 
to the assessment rolls at Eramosa, it was housed in a storey-and-a-half frame 
structure’ and by 1854 a stately three-storey stone structure had been built— 
not elaborate, but suitable as an establishment run by a Quaker. In a simplified 
Georgian style, it had a centre hall plan with two windows on either side of the 
central doorway. On the second and third floors there were five windows. 
Chimneys rose at each end of the building. The inside plan was as simple as the 
exterior elevation. The library was behind the central hall; on one side of the 
hall was the large classroom, on the other side was the living room, and behind 
it was the back parlour or dining room. The boys’ dining room was in the base- 
ment, The kitchen at the back of the building at basement level was roofed 
with a lean-to shed roof. Upstairs were five bedrooms for the family; an 
infirmary, and two bedrooms probably designed as quarters for an assistant. On 
the top floor there were nine dormitory rooms for the students who roomed and 
boarded at the Academy. 


Many parents of the area took advantage of the proximity of a school of 
such superior standing to send their children there, and day pupils as well as 
residents attended. Some of these day pupils included James Jerome Hill who 
attended from 1849 to 1852 and lived about two miles from the Academy. He 
later became famous in American railway history. The son of Henry Hortop, 
the local miller, attended, as did the seven Farries boys whose father’s farm was 
on the next concession east of the Academy. The Rev. A. B. Sherk, a well- 
known United Brethren minister of the early part of this century, wrote in a 
memoityot his life!’ that in 1851, at the age of nineteen, he packed all his neces- 
saries in a red bandanna handkerchief and walked from his home near the village 
of Breslau to the Academy at Rockwood, where he was kindly received by 
William Wetherald, and began his studies during the summer season. Mr. Sherk 
also stated that he often walked home, a distance of approximately twenty miles, 
on Friday evenings after school, and walked back on Monday mornings.!® 


wet D an 


The lines following contain the only letter of this period that the author 
of this essay and the present owner of the Academy have been able to find. It 
is in the Eva Brook Donly Museum at Simcoe, Ontario (File No. S1i2-3113) sand 
its existence was made known to them by Dr. Bannister of Port Dover. 


Rockwood, March 8, 1856 


Dear Father: 


I arrived here in safety, and am learning Geography, Grammar, 
Reading, Writing, Algebra, Euclid, Latin and French. If you do not 
wish me to study Latin, please write soon. We have debating School 
every Tuesday evening. Geo. Lawson and I are opponents. The 
subject for debate next Tuesday is Which could the Country spare 
best, Law and lawyers or Doctors and medicine. I am in the opinion 
that it could spare the law and lawyers without the least injury. A 
Mr. Black has singing school every Monday and Thursday evenings. 
The boys have a Spelling School the other evenings in the week. The 
Latin and French will be two dollars a month extra. If I give up 
Latin I will have more time for French and other studies. The box of 
pens you gave me are no good, at least I cannot write with them as 
they are too broad across the point. Give my love to Aquila, Mrs. 
Walsh and all my friends. Thomas and Allan Perley are going to 
leave at Easter. They send their best respects to you. I find French 
easier than Latin. Last Monday was Christie’s birthday. When will 
your birthday be and how old will you be? I got the leather rubbed 
a great deal on my trunk in the stage. Mr. Wetherald will enclose 
a note to you. 


I remain your affect. son 


L. F. Walsh 


To F. S. Walsh, 
Simcoe, 


C.W. 


The school was a successful venture. There were three terms a year" and 
in a letter to a friend William Wetherald states that he has in each term an 
average of forty pupils," so that there must have been from sixty to eighty 
students a year. Since he taught for fourteen years at the Academy, he must 
have instructed almost one thousand young men. Admission requirements were 
not high. In a letter to a parent inquiring about the qualifications needed to 
enter the Academy, Wetherald wrote that a knowledge of the English alphabet 
was the only requirement for admission.’? The pupils were, however, well taught. 


A copy book has been made available by Ethelwyn Wetherald’s adopted 
daughter, Mrs. Rungeling, from which it is obvious that William Wetherald 
wrote numerous letters during the period from 1859 to 1862, the majority to 
parents or guardians of pupils resident at the school. Each letter is worded 
differently, and one example will illustrate the general style as a report of the 
pupil’s progress and a statement of the account owing to the principal. 
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Rockwood School” 
12th mo. 2, 1861 


My friend 
Joseph Middlewood, 


: I have endeavoured to render Joseph less headstrong without 
lessening his manliness and self reliance. He is a fine lad—dogged and 
obstinate when imposed upon—cheerful and anxious to oblige when 
treated with loving strictness. He has made creditable progress 
during the current term—though prone to mischief has been attentive 
and diligent (when well watched.) I forward an account of the 20th 
at which time those boys whose parents wish them to return home 
will leave. We purpose to have no Winter vacation in future. As 
this is a new arrangement no fees will (this year) be charged for the 
time of absence, and it is probable that all or most of the boys will 
avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded to return home for 
a season. We shall resume regular duties (D.V.) on Monday, the 6th 
of January. 


okt Joseph should go home let me request his punctual return 
as it is probable that the school will fill up rapidly. There are several 
on the list for admission after New Year whom I have been unable to 
accommodate this fall. 


Respectfully, 
William Wetherald. 


Rockwood School 


1861 
Joseph Middlewood.” 
To William Wetherald. 
1861 
Aug. 15 To 4 mos. 5 days board | 
to and tuition @ $10 $41.67 
Dec. 20 
“Arithmetic 45 
“ Fourth Reader 29 
“ Geography 50 
“ Other school requisites 1.00 
“1 pr. Boots 2.00 
“1 Suit of clothes 10.50 
$ 56.37 
Paid 
12/20/1861 


There must have been many good times at this pioneer boarding school. 
The mill dam supplied then, as now, excellent swimming in the summer and 
skating in the winter. The pot holes were wonderful places to explore, and the 
high bluffs and hills gave the pupils panoramic vistas that are still unequalled 
in this part of the province. There were also many trying and difficult times. 
Wetherald wrote to a friend describing the harrowing situation that occurred 
when one of the pupils learned of the death of a beloved sister. During the years 
1261 and 1862 he often mentioned in his letters that he was “very weary. An 
example of one of the trials attendant on the master of the school is this excerpt 
from a long letter from him to his sister dated at Rockwood School, ist month, 
12th, 1862. The first part is taken up with a description of the sickness and death 


from heart disease of his eldest daughter, Rachel: 


eee eee 


Her remains, beautiful in death, were consigned to their resting 
place on the fifth day, the 31st, in presence of a large and sympathiz- 
ing concourse of friends and acquaintances. It was a memorable sea- 
son—in which many hearts appeared to be tendered under a sense of 2 
Saviour’s love-—Returning from the funeral the Dr. met me with the 
unwelcome tidings that one of the boys (who had been ailing for 
some time) had the small-pox.—This was the more trying as many of 
the school boys were from a distance. The parents were at once 
notified and most of them were removed. Twelve or fourteen young 
men reinained so that the winter was not entirely lost. There were 
but three cases—the first a severe one, the others of a milder type. 


The following, by Mr. J. Thompson Mitchell, 1s an assessment of his 
former teacher: 


Mr. Wetherald was a great teacher. .. . He could, so to speak, 
hypnotize instruction into a boy ... He hada magnetic personality, 
especially his eyes, which might be termed ‘X-rays.’ They searched 
a boy through and through, and having detected all his weak spots, 
proceeded to administer healing unguents to the same. He seldom 
used the rod, and never in anger, and never in the presence of other 
pupils, but in a separate room in another part of the building, and 
although we never knew what exactly happened, we were able to 
perceive a marked change in the character of the boy afterwards. 
_.. Mr. Wetherald, wise professor, glad as he was to assist an eager 
pupil, would not let me rush the pace, but insisted on sandwiching in 
Le Juif Errant; Don Quixote; and Gil Blas between Anthony, Caesar, 
de Bello Gallico and Horace as a relaxation. He also taught me to 
play chess, of which he was a brilliant player; and in cricket and 
other outdoor sports always joined us in them as one of ourselves. .. oe 


Agnes Ethelwyn Wetherald, the sixth child of William and Jemima, a 
famous Canadian poetess, spent her early youth at the Academy. Besides many 
books of poetry, she published in 1887 with Graeme Mercer Adam a novel called 
The Algonquin Maiden. In the introduction to her book Lyrics and Sonnets; 
she has this to say of her life at Rockwood: 


As a child I was never robust enough to enjoy outdoor exer- 
cises, although I took pleasure in all day excursions after wild rasp- 
berries among the hills of Rockwood, usually accompanied by several 
of our household. ... Long walks especially through the woods, 
which never had enough mosquitoes to frighten me away, were always 
a delight ...I am very fond of country life; less enthusiastic over 
farm activities. I was seven years old when we left Rockwood. Hills 
and rocks, woods and the smell of cedars, all come back in the 
aie aie 


In middle age, Ethelwyn Wetherald adopted a little girl, and in 1940 left 
her home and books to this adopted daughter, who by then was Mrs. Charles 
Rungeling. Mr. and Mrs. Rungeling still live on the farm “Tall Hvergreens” 
near Fenwick, Ontario, a village close to Welland. By them Mr. Drenters and 
the author have been given information about the later life of the Wetherald 
family. 


In 1864, William Wetherald was offered the position of superintendent 
of Haverford College, near Philadelphia, a Quaker college which is still in a 
flourishing condition.% He accepted the offer, and renting Rockwood Academy 
to Donald McCaig and Alexander McMillan® he and his family moved to Haver- 
ford. Their sojourn there was very short, however. Wetherald, obeying strictly 
the orders of the Quaker elders who governed the school in absentia, soon found 
himself, as did his forerunners, in an unfavourable position with those over whom 
he had been put in charge, and stayed there for one year only.” In 1866, the 
Wetherald family returned to Ontario and settled in another Quaker settlement 
in the Pelham district near Fenwick. Wetherald purchased a farm here, planted 
a row of evergreens as he had done in Rockwood, and settled down to farming 
and preaching. Eventually, he became a minister of the Congregational Church 
in St. Catharines where he preached for a number of years.” 


—_. 


William Wetherald’s deep religi icti 

\ ; gious convictions showed throughout his li 
He believed in co-education, and his aims were towards both eaentates eh 
religious growth which he imprinted on all with whom he came in contact fe 
wrote a letter to Robert Richardson, father of one of the boys at Rockwood 
Academy, on June 18, 1862, as follows: 


At no time do I feel the sense of responsibility more keenly 
than towards the close of a term. The knowledge that we are about 
to separate, some of us nevermore to meet on earth evokes serious 
thought as to whether all has been done that I might have done to 
promote their present and eternal well-being.”* 


As he became older, he felt impelled to devote his life entirely to his religion 
and to dedicate himself to the religious guidance of young and old. In 1898 he 
was invited to give a series of sermons in England, and although he was seventy- 
eight years old at the time, he accepted the invitation. The religious tour was 
very successful, but unfortunately he took ill, contracted pneumonia at Banbury, 


and died on August 21, 1898. 


Let us now return to 1864, when William Wetherald rented the Academy 
to Messrs. McCaig and McMillan, and let us trace the careers of these two men 
Donald McCaig, son of James and Catharine (Taylor) McCaig, was born on 
May 15, 1832. His parents had arrived at Cape Breton Island in the same year 
from Oban, Argyllshire. In 1838, the family moved to Puslinch Township, Upper 
Canada, settling on Lot 18, Concession 2.% Many of the descendants of the 
McCaig family still live on farms in the same township; indeed, one of the 
descendants lives on the original homestead. Donald McCaig, like William 
Wetherald, was anxious to secure an education, although facilities at that time 
were exceedingly limited in the township. Nevertheless, he persevered, and iron 
the little log cabin school in the vicinity of his father’s farm he went to Toronto 
where he graduated from the Toronto Normal School in November 1858 with the 
highest honours of his year.*° 


He taught in Wellington County until 1864 when he and McMillan rented 
the Academy from Wetherald, continuing the high standards set by their pre- 
decessor. They added a large classroom to the building, extra dormitories, and 
a stone gymnasium. The number of students enrolled rivalled those of Dr. 
Tassie’s school in Galt and Upper Canada College in Toronto.”! 


During his time as principal of the Academy, Donald McCaig did some 
writing. One of his books, The Reply to John Stuart Mill’s On the Subjection 
of Women, published in 1871,% gained a fair amount of fame in Canada, the 
United States, and England. A few years after he left the Academy he published 
a book of poems entitled Milestone Moods and Memories. In it are found some 
stanzas descriptive of the area around Rockwood. McCaig sold his share in the 
Academy to McMillan in 1871, and in the fall of that year accepted the position 
of principal of the Central School in Berlin (Kitchener). He stayed there until 
February 1872 and later became a teacher in Galt and in one of the public schools 
in Ottawa24 In 1886, he was appointed Public School Inspector for the District 
of Algoma,® which then stretched from North Bay and Sudbury on the east to 
the boundary of Manitoba on the west. He was also inspector of schools on 
Manitoulin Island with headquarters at Collingwood. In winter he made his 
rounds by snow-shoe and dog-sled, and in spring and fall by canoe. He must 
have been kept busy. In his report to the Minister of Education in 1890 he stated 
that he had one hundred and eighteen schoolhouses and one hundred and twenty- 
seven teachers under his jurisdiction. As he became older he gave up all the 
Algoma District work and kept only that of Collingwood, which had by that time 
become a thriving lake port. He died on Vuly 28,1905, iter having completed 
fifty years in educational work.* 


While teaching near Guelph as a young man, Donald McCaig married Ellen 
Smith, daughter of Alex. and Mary (Beattie) Smith. They had ten children.” 
In the summer of 1961 it was Mr. Drenters’ and my pleasure to meet the youngest 
daughter—Mrs. R. G. Douglas. At present she lives in Edmonton. When she 
heard that Mr. Drenters had bought the Academy, and was beginning to restore 
it, she came to Rockwood where her father had taught almost a century earlier. 
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The last principal of Rockwood Academy was Alexander McMillan, the 
son of a Presbyterian minister who had preached in a circuit north of Guelph 
for a number of years. Born in 1838 near London, Ontario,” he received his 
education at the old Grammar School in St. Thomas, and attended the Literary 
College of Michigan University, Ann Arbor, in 1861 and 1862, where he acquired 
a good commercial knowledge. He it was who introduced the system of Spence- 
rian penmanship to the Province of Ontario. After teaching at Dutton and 
Hillsburgh he rented the Academy in 1864 with Donald McCaig, and in 1867— 
the year of Confederation—they purchased it. In 1871 McMillan purchased 
McCaig’s share and became the sole principal of the Academy. 


As a teacher, McMillan was unique in his treatment of boys and young men. 
Like Dr. Arnold of Rugby, he put them on their honour at the opening of each 
term, and, addressing the school, urged each pupil to conduct himself as a gentle- 
man, at the same time informing them that if they did not do so he had no place 
in the school for them. He set them all a manly example, interesting himself 
not only in their education but also in their sports and pastimes. He invariably 
won their affection and esteem so that they would make almost any sacrifice to 
serve him. He was not only an accomplished penman, but also a linguist, a 
splendid commercial teacher, and an excellent elocutionist. One of the most 
pleasant memories of many of his pupils was the hour from nine to ten o’clock 
each morning when he took his reading lesson with the SCHOOL” 

Shortly after he became principal of Rockwood Academy, Alexander 
McMillan married Eleanor, daughter of Robert Coulson, a local farmer and 
former engineer’! who had settled in the area, after supervising construction of 
some of the bridges on the Grand Trunk Railway line from Toronto to Guelph, in 
the middle 1850's.” 


From 1871 until 1882 Alexander McMillan managed the Academy as a school, 
but its force as a centre of secondary education was greatly weakened by at Least 
two factors. One, the village of Rockwood did not grow, while Guelph and Galt 
flourished. The high schools there absorbed the adolescent pupils of the district. 
Two, after the introduction of free, compulsory education in Ontario many more 
modern schools were constructed, forcing most of the private day and boarding 
schools to close their doors, unless they were denominational schools. 


In February 1883 advertisements were placed in the Acton Free Press and 
the Guelph Mercury, and likely in other papers, informing their readers that on 
the premises known as the Rockwood Academy Mr. McMillan and Mr. Poole 
had commenced the manufacture of knitted goods of all kinds. In 1884, McMillan 
was offered the principalship of the Rockwood Public School, but declined the 
offer.2 In the following year, however, he was appointed Clerk and Treasurer 
of the Town of Parkdale, Ontario. He and his wife left the village of Rockwood 
early in May 1885,44 and he remained in this post until 1889 when Parkdale and 
Toronto amalgamated. He then entered the office of the City Treasurer .o. 
Toronto as an accountant, and held that position until his death on July 1, 1902. 
A dedicated educationalist, McMillan began his teaching career at the age of 
twenty-five in 1863; at twenty-six he was co-principal of the Academy, and later 
principal for eleven years. 


We shall now return to the days when the Academy was used as a woollen 
factory. The enterprise could not have been a success, as a mortgage company 
in Toronto soon put the building up for sale. There were no buyers, and "it 
remained unoccupied for a number of years. Eventually, at the turn or ‘the 
century, a Mrs. Gordon of Rockwood purchased the building and the forty-seven 
acres of land on which it stood for $2,500.00. When she died she left the whole 
property to her son William Gordon, who farmed it for a few years with his wife 
and family of two daughters. After the girls grew up, married, and moved away 
from the old home, Mr. Gordon began to turn the extra rooms into apartments, 
but never finished the alterations. 


On November 25, 1960, Yosef Drenters made an offer to purchase the 
Academy and three acres of land. His offer was accepted, but unfortunately he 
was unable to buy the playground where the boys played cricket and baseball, 
as it had already been sold as building lots. As he drove into Rockwood from 
his father’s farm a few miles north of the village, he had often seen the Academy 
and hoped some day to own it, although he little realized at the time its historical 
importance. 
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Soon after his purchase, Mr. Drenters began to restore the building. He 
set heavy supports under the sagging floors to bring them back to level; he tore 
out partitions put in by Mr. Gordon; and brought one of the old classrooms 
to its original size. He has now begun to restore the second classroom the one 
in which William Wetherald taught. He has purchased furniture of a century 
ago, with the intention of refurnishing the rooms as they were originally Mr 
and Mrs. Rungeling have given him a number of William Wetherald’s ‘books 
from the old library, with the “Rockwood Academy” bookplate in them. In 1962 
he completed the restoration of the front porch, which now appears as it was in 
the time of William Wetherald. 


; Yosef Drenters was born in Flanders in November 1930. He and his family 
survived the occupation of their country by the Nazis in the Second World War. 
They came to Canada in 1951, settling first in British Columbia. Yosef found 
work there and in the Yukon. In 1954, the family moved to Ontario and purchased 
a large farm north of Guelph. 


Yosef lives three lives each day; as farmer; as sculptor, painter and member 
of the Ontario Society of Artists; and as the conservationist, or restorer, of 
Rockwood Academy. 


1. Certificate of birth of William Wetherald. The original is in the possession 
of Mrs. Charles Rungeling, Fenwick, Onario. 
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4 Lindley, op. cit. 
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Mss. copy-book belonging to Mrs. Rungeling, p. 385-386, dated Ist mo, ith, 
1862. 


6. Dorland, A. G. A history of the Society of Friends (Quakers) in Canada 
Toronto, Macmillan. 1927. p. 187-189. 


Mackenzie, W. F. County of Wellington. (In Guelph Mercury, July 5, 1906). 
Ibid. 
Thistlethwaite, Bernard. The Thistlethwaite Family. London, 1910. 


10. Toronto Public Library files. The same advertisements are found in the 
Guelph Herald for the same years, in the Guelph Public Library. 


11. Copy of a broadside advertisement given to Y. Drenters by George Laidler 
of Hamilton on January 12, 1962, now in Mr. Drenters’ possession. 


12. Information given by Mrs. A. Leone Hinds, R.R. 2, Hespeler. 

13. Mitchell, J. Thompson. (In Guelph Evening Mercury and Advertiser, July 
Oe 1917): 

14. Assessment rolls of Eramosa Township, Rockwood. 

15. Waterloo Historical Society Records, 1915 p. 18. 1ol1Osp. oS. 

16) “Ebid, 

17. Mss. copy-book belonging to Mrs. Rungeling. 
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18, Ibid. 
19, Ibid. 
20. Ibid. 
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22. Guelph Evening Mercury and Advertiser, July 20, 1917. 

93. Wetherald, Agnes Ethelwyn. Lyrics and Sonnets. Toronto, Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, Ltd. 1931. p.x. 

24. Mss. copy-book... 

25 Advertisements in the Guelph Mercury, 1864, 1865. Ontario Archives, Sigmund 
Samuel Collection, Toronto. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Guelph Centennial Mercury, July 20, 1927, p. 26. (Wetherald was pastor 1n 
St. Catharines from 1880 to 1886). 

28. Mss copy-book .. . 

29. Mrs. Alex McCaig, 30 London Road, Guelph. 
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30. Collingwood Enterprise Bulletin, August 3, 1905. Obituary. 

31. Burkholder, Mabel. The Story of Hamilton. Hamilton, Davis-Lisson, 1938. 

32. A copy is availabie in the Library of Congress, Washington. The writer of 
this paper has a microfilm of the book. 

33. Published by Hunter, Rose and Co., Toronto, 1894. 

34. Atlas of the County of Wellington, 1906. 

35. Reports of the Minister of Education for Ontario, 1886-1905. 

36. Ibid. Also an obituary in the Collingwood Enterprise Bulletin, August 3, 
1905. 

37. Collingwood Enterprise Bulletin, August 3, 1905. 

39 The Rev. Duncan McMillan. His death was reported in the Toronto news- 
papers of January 31, 1889. Also in the Erin Advocate, December 20, 1923. 

39, Guelph Evening Mercury, July 2, 1902. Obituary. 

40. Ibid. 

41. Ibid. 

2. Guelph Evening Mercury and Advertiser, December 19, 1922. Obituary of 
Mrs. Alexander McMillan. 

43. Acton Free Press. February 28, 1884. (Rockwood news). 

44, Ibid. May 7, 1885. 
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Following is a list of names of pupils who attended the Academy throughout 
the years, gathered by Mr. Drenters and the author from many sources. Many 
of the names were written on the walls and woodwork, others were carved in the 
woodwork, or scratched on the panes of glass. Descendants of former pupils 
have stated that their relatives attended. This list is arranged alphabetically, 
and any available information about the pupils has been written beside the name. 
It is not a complete list of pupils, it is only the names of those that are known 
at the present time. 
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Ackins, Nathaniel, 1881. 

Alston, J. R. Hamilton, 1876. 
Anderson, Wm. I., June 30, 1862. 
Armstrong. 


Barry, Judge. 

Bastedo, Thomas, 1859, Milton. 

Bates, C. L., Lowa. 

Beachell, Watson, 1860. 

Beattie, John. 

Beaverbrook, W. J. 

Beck, Adam, 1857, the founder of 
Ontario’s Hydro-electric System. 


Belcher, Thomas, 25th June, 1862. 

Bell, Alexander, b. 1855. 

Benham. 

Bice, George 

Bigelow, Jacob 

Bite. DJ 5. 

Black, James. 

Bowman, Isaac Erb, b. 1832. 

Bowman, Leander 

Bradley, A. L., Bowmanville, On- 
tario. 


Bradley, F. R. 

Bradley, L., Oshawa, Ontario. 
Burns, Alexander. 

Burns, Andrew 


Cadenhead, studied to be a civil en- 
gineer and surveyor, 1876; went 
to Klondike, 1893, and drowned 
there. 


Cameron, Donald, b. 1845, was later 
a school teacher. 


Cameron, Duncan O., became a 
lawyer in Toronto, died Oakville 
July 1954, in 98th year. 


Campbell, A. 

Campbell, A. F. 

Campbell, Harry 

Canfield, William, b. 1831, attended 
1851. 


Carter, H. V., became a lawyer. 

Cather, WE. C. 

Childs, William, Hamilton. 

Christie, D. D., was Mrs. W. P, 
Gamble’s father; Glen Christie is 
named after him. 


Clark. A. W. 

Clark. Charles 

Clark, John W., Feb. 12, 1860. 

Cleaver, Solomon, became a 
minister. 


Cody, Henry, M.P. for Belleville. 

Coles, Pred, loronto. 

Collins, Richard, a lawyer and went 
to Australia. 


Coram, Jabez, became a dentist. 
Corby, Henry, M.P. for Belleville. 
Corel as, 

Coulson, George, June 18, 1860. 
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Daly, Charies,.jr., L862: 

Davis, Charles, Dec. 1859. 

Dean, Thomas, Dec. 17, 1860. 

Dow, Robert, Hugh Templin’s 
father-in-law. 

Dryden, a doctor in Guelph. 

Dunbar, Alex., a lawyer 

Dunbar, Robert B. 

Dunbar, Ulric Stonewall Jackson, b. 
1862, a famous sculptor in Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. 


Earl, Woe Je 

Easterbrook, W. J. 

Elhs,-0; 

Fare, MM. J. 

Farries, Adam, a doctor, 

Farries, Francis, 1859, a minister. 

Farries, George, a farmer. 

Farries, John, a commission mer- 
chant. 

Farries, Matthew, a farmer. 

Farries, Mungo, a farmer. 

Farries, Robert, a doctor. 


Harrish, Mcl 

Fearman, Belleville, Ont. 

Ferguson, Alexander Hugh, a doc- 
tor, he founded the Manitoba 
Medical College, later a Professor 
of Clinical Surgery in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Illinois State University. 

Flath; 1. Drayton. 

Fletcher, “Dictionary.” 

Ford, Albert, 1860. 

French, Barnard, 


1860. 


attended about 


Garstang. 

Gibson, Thomas W., Wiarton, June 
2, 1874. 

Gilchrist, Alex. 

Gilmour, A 

Gore, H. 

Grange, 
1851. 

Grant, Robert, 1859. 

Grass, Simcoe, Mt. Forest, 1859. 

Guggesburg, John, Preston. 


Frank, b. 1840, attended 


Hardy, Arthur $., born 1837. 
Fourth Premier of Ontario. 

Harris, John Richard, built Rock- 
wood Woollen Mulls. 

Harris, George. he 

Harrison, Ellen, Thomas. sister. 

Heffernan, Thomas, collector 
Customs at Guelph. 


of 


Hewer, Roland, Guelph. 
Hewat, Richard J., b. 1838, attended 
in 1851. 


Hewitt, Richard. 


Hill, Alex. S., brother of James i. 
Hill. 


Hill, James Jerome, 
U.S. railway magnate. 


Hill, Philip. 

Hoffman, Allan, 1861. 
Hoffman, P., Indianapolis. 
Hogg, D., Guelph, Ont. 

Hogg, J. 

Hoge, W. M. 

Hood, Charles H. 

Hood, Fred, a Toronto doctor. 
Holm (or Holt). 

Holmes, from Acton. 

Horton, W. 

Hortop, A. 

Howell, H., Galt. 

Howitt, Henry. 

Howitt, James, b. 1850. 

Humphrey, George T., June 24, 1862. 
Hunt, R. W. 

Hunter, J. W. 

Hunter, W. N. 

Huntley. 


the famous 


Hes, John. 
Irwin, James T., born 1853, attended 


1876. 


Jackson, Samuel, played baseball 
with Rochester, N.Y., team. 

Johnston, S. F. 

Johnston, Thomas 

Jones, Arthur 

Toul, Has: 


Kean, L. Ds Burlington, Ont. 
Kelk, Alfred, b. 1834, attended 1851. 
Kelk, George, b. 1834, attended 1851. 
Kent, Samuel, b. 1834, attended 1851. 
Kerr, Alison, 1859. 

Kilgour, Edmund. 

Kork, J: 


Lafferty, Jacob, 1859. 

Lamprey, Brooke. 

Large, Richard, a minister. 

Laverty, John, Rockwood, May 16, 
1881. 


Lawson, George, attended 1856. 
Lindsay, Arthur, b. 1834, attended 
1851. 


Lingham, L., Belleville, May, 1881. 
Lingham, W. I. 
Lyne, W. 


Marc WY Lindsay 

Marshall, W., Guelph, Ont. 

Mickle, Julius, a doctor in London, 
England. 


Middlewood, Joseph, 1860. 

Miller, G. A., Toronto. 

Mitchell, J. Thompson, 1858. 

Mitchell, John, 1860. 

Moore, JT. Albert, Moderator of the 
United Church. 


Moore, Henry Philip, proprietor of 
the Acton Free Press. 


Morris, George. 

Murray, John, St. Catharines. 
Macdonald, F. 

Macdonald, Hugh. 
MacIntosh, T., Guelph, Feb. 
MacIntosh, Innes, owner 
Guelph Mercury. 


Mackie, J. H., Port Hope, 1873. 
Maclear, Thomas, June 25, 1862. 
McCarthy, Jeffrey, a noted Toronto 
lawyer. 


McCord, Andrew. 

McCoy, Lewis. 

McCullough, James, a medical doc- 
tor in Toronto. 


McDougall, David. 

McFarlane, William. 

McGeachy, Duncan. 

McGovern, Thomas, Hamilton, 1859. 

McLachlan, Duncan. 

McLean, John, b. 
1851. 


McMackon, David. 

McMillan, Duncan. 

McMillan, Hugh M. 
McMillan, Joseph 

McMurchy, Archibald, famous 
educator. 


McNally, George. 
McPherson, Dougald. 
McTavish, William, 
Belleville. 


McWilliams, Burford, C.W., 1859. 


of the 


1837, attended 


a minister at 


Nairn, James, a doctor at Elora and 
Winterbourne. 


Napier, W. Anthony. 


Ostrander. 


Park, Samuel, London, 1860, 1861. 

Parker. 

Parkinson. 

Parsons, president of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Pasmore, A. 
Pasmore, W. Julius, a Toronto 
doctor. 


Peel, William, b. 1863. 

Perkin, H., Belleville, Ont. 

Perley, Allan, attended 1856. 

Perley, Thomas, attended 1850. 

Phin, John, b. 1835, attended 1851. 

Pipe, John. 

Poore, John, b. 1834, attended ied 

Potts, Albert, 1859, 18060. 

Powell, Clarence, the brother of J. 
B. Powell, of the Inland Revenue 
OPTICE. 


Proudfoot, Alex., 1860. 
Proudfoot, Thomas, Southampton, 
1859, 1860. 


Ralston, Albert James, b. Oct. 12, 
1864, in Hamilton and a Hamilton 
real estate man. 


Ralston, J., 1876. 

Richardson, Edmund. 

Richardson, Thomas, b. 1838, 
attended 1851. 


Richardson, Timothy, b. 1842, 
attended 1851. 


Richardson, William Henry. 

Ritchey, Albert, 1859. 

Ritchey, Edward, 1859. 

Roach, Leonard, 1860. 

Sie akan Adam, b. 1835, attended 
1851. 


Roger, W. J., 1876. 
Rogers, Stephen. 
Roe, J. 

Roe, Lot 

Routh, James 
Routh, Thomas 
Ryan, N. 

Ryad. i. 

Rudd, S. 


Scarrow, Josh., Rockwood 
Severn, William, from Yorkville. 
Shaver, J., Belleville, Ont. 

Shaw, C., Brampton, 1878. 
Sherk, A. B., attended 1851, a 


minister. 


Shultis, A., 1882. 
Shultis, D. 


Skinner, Hugh, 1862, son of James 


A. Skinner. 


Smith, Hugh Robert. 
Snowden, John William, 1861. 
Se bl George, b. 1844, attended 


Sockett, Henry, 1862. 

Sockett, Thomas, b. 1842, attended 
1851. 

Spencer, Edward, 1860. 

Steel, R. 

Stewart, B. 

Stewart, W. E., Toronto. 

Stover. 

Strachan, Alex. 

Strange, Henry, a Hamilton doctor. 

Strange, Frederick, brother of 
Henry. 

Sunley, William, the pitcher OT tue 
Maple Leafs—Guelph’s champion- 
ship baseball team. 


Talbot, Daniel. 

Talbot, Richard 

Thompson, father’s name was 
Thomas. 


Tisdale, Wm. 

Torrance, W. B. 

Tovell, tsaac, BD. 1845 Nov., in 
Eramosa, a minister. 


Trow, 2: 

Tye, Luther, 1861. 

Tytler, William, Principal of the 
Guelph Collegiate Imsiiute. 


Wallace, E. W. 
Walsh, Lewis Francis, from Simcoe, 
attended in 1856. 


Walter (or Waller), John. 

Walker, Joseph Henry. 

Wand, Godfrey. 
Waring, father’s name was Joseph. 
Waterbrook, W. 

Weir, George, a Dresden lawyer. 
White, Jim. 

Williams, John, Hamilton. 
Williamson, W. D. 


Wilson, I. 
Wollesley, Clegg. 
Wood)... 0 


Wood, William, b. Feb. 4, 1836, 
Cheshire, Eng.; came to Canada, 
Sols cane WO Rockwood, 1872; 


died Feb. 43, 1913. 


Wood, Wilmot, 1859. ie 
Worthington, Dr., practised in Van- 
couver; died July, 1954. 


Young, Hugh, 1859. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF 
ARRANGEMENTS BY BLACHFORD AND WRAY 


by John B,. Wray 


(An Address to the Society on February 14, 1969) 


It has been most interesting for me to trace the history of my firm, of 
which I am very proud, and to discover how much a part of the history of 
Hamilton it is. We do not always realize the historical significance of an event 
when it is taking place, and often neglect to include it in our business records. 
Perhaps the best way to trace the history of my firm and funeral customs in 
Hamilton would be to note the names and dates, at the same time inserting a 
little background and humour into the story. 


Visualize, if you will, Hamilton as a small town of five thousand people 
in 1843, and one of its citizens, Mr. John Josiah Blachford, a dignified cabinet- 
maker and upholsterer of this town. He started his business in an office near 
57 King street west in 1843 under the name of Blachford and Son, but the first 
record we have of any transaction is in 1845 for contracts with William Dalrymple, 
C. W. Webster, and Thomas Smith for repairing furniture. On January 10, 1846, 
there is an entry for some work done for Robert Land in repairing a sofa for 
one pound, ten shillings. The first entry that would indicate that Mr. Blachford 
might eventually become a funeral director was in December 1845 when he sold 
some coffins to the Board of Police for the sum of one pound each. The first 
notations of funeral services were on February 1 1849 for a coffin for Mr. G. 
H. Cozens’ servant, costing seven shillings and sixpence, and in September 
1849 for a walnut coffin costing one pound, five shillings. We may assume 
that in those days when a death occurred some member of the family would 
drive down in a wagon to Mr. Blachford’s, buy a coffin from him, put it in his 
wagon and take it home, probably out to the country. The funeral would be 
held on the farm and burial would be in some corner of a field set aside for 
the purpose. There were also in those days community burying grounds where 
all the people of the area could be buried. 


The next funeral that showed the progress of Mr. Blachford’s business 
was in September 1851, when he sold a walnut coffin, an outercase, and the use 
of a hearse, for five pounds, seven shillings and sixpence; and again in the same 
year, a pine coffin and hearse, no name being given. We can see by this that 
Mr. Blachford was now selling coffins and renting a hearse. The hearse was 
probably just a box built on the back of a wagon. A walnut coffin at this time 
cost six pounds; a cloth-covered coffin cost four pounds, five shillings; and a 
pine one two pounds. 


In 1851 there was great activity in Hamilton with the construction of the 
Great Western Railway, and we find several entries for unnamed railway men 
who were killed. In each case only the coffin was supplied. They were very 
casual about names in those days, and we find a funeral record just as :— 
R. Juson’s gardener’s wife; Mrs. Hiram Clark’s adopted son; or, Mrs. Harper’s 
aunt; and, a hearse to the English church (now Christ’s Church Cathedral). 


In 1852 Mr. Blachford supplied coffins to the City Council, including burial 
services, at a cost of ten shillings. In one of the registers I found a note which 
read:- “Mr. Blachford: Sir: Please send word by the bearer what time you can 
come down to the City Hospital to take a woman away, any time it will suit 
you,” signed by Thomas Wilson and dated November 25, 1856. Other entries 
were:- Dutchwoman, or, Dutchman; ladies’ mother taken from boat at night and 
taken to Ancaster the next day; removing G. W. Baker’s child and sending it 
to Bytown; Ike Anderson’s wife; man from country; boy killed on railway; man 
from Corktown; and, Balfour’s man’s wife. The first address given up to this 
time was “Next to Steaner’s tavern,” evidently a well-known landmark. 


In 1854 Mr. Blachford sold 190 pine coffins, 66 walnut coffins, and 29 
cloth-covered coffins. He was also beginning to sell shrouds, and there is an 
entry for shrouds, scarves, and hat-bands sold to Lt.-Col. Servos. 
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In 1855 we find the first indication of welfare in an entry for coffins and 
funerals supplied to the Police Office, hospitals, and the City. At this time 
Hamilton was in the middle of the cholera epidemic when there were man 
funerals of persons unnamed. i 


The change from pounds, shillings, and pence to the decimal system was 
made in January, 1858, and it took the book-keeper at Mr. Blachford’s about six 
months to get used to writing dollars and cents in his ledger. In the same year 
we find benevolent societies such as the St. George’s Society, taking charge of 
the funerals of members. Mr. John Stinson’s account for two walnut coffins and 
two oak coffins for the removal of four bodies to be placed in the Stinson vault 


in Hamilton cemetery showed the trend towards placing bodies in established 
cemeteries. 


In 1858 the first use of cabs at funerals was noted, and we can see that 
funerals were beginning to take on the form that we know today. Mr. Blachford 
was still selling coffins without a funeral; some to other funeral directors and 
some to other men whose wives or children had died. He never seemed to name 
any funeral director, but merely referred to him as Mr. Funeral Director from 
Brantford, or Toronto, or some other place. 


In November, 1859, Robert Land (1816-1859, son of Col. Robert Land) 
was buried in a shroud in a cloth coffin with name-plate, shell, hearse, four cabs, 
ribbons, kid gloves, cloth gloves, and fityetwo yards Of crepe, at a COct -Of 
$76.51. In 1862 we find that Mr. Blachford had a new hearse drawn by two 
horses, for the use of which he charged $8.00. John Alfred Land’s funeral took 
place on July 2, 1862. He was born in 1817, the son of Lieut.-Col. Abel Land 
and Lois Cooley. On August 9 of the same year Sir Allan MacNab was buried. 
Mr. Blachford’s account for this funeral shows :- lead coffin $40.00; inside coffin 
$20.00; slate coffin $35.00; flannel shroud $12.00; shell and plate $5.00; best 
hearse $12.00; and the making of scarves and hat-bands $5.00; total $129.00. 


We are now arriving at the time when the funeral director supplied bands 
for hats, arm-bands, kid gloves, crepe gloves, and cotton gloves. Chief mourners 
had wide hat-bands, kid gloves, and arm-bands; pall-bearers had crepe gloves 
and narrow hat-bands; and cab-drivers had cotton gloves only. 


Several military funerals occurred while the Prince Consort’s Own Rifle 
Brigade was stationed in Hamilton from 1862 to 1864. It is interesting to note 
that at this time the average cost of an ordinary funeral had increased, and was 
between $35.00 and $65.00. 


1867 entries indicate that different types of coffins were now being used, 
such as “Buffalo” and “Detroit” coffins, which means that casket manufacturers 
were starting in business at this time. We also find that ages are being recorded, 
and also some addresses in the city. For Patrick Duffy’s funeral a polished 
rosewood coffin was provided, with a glass sealer and silver-mounted handles 
and an oversize Masonic emblem. Mr. Duffy, who seems to have been a mason, 
came from Oshawa, but died in the Hamilton city jail. 


Two entries in 1869 read:- Mr. Somebody, and Mr. Somebody’s child. 
Many names recorded around this time are interesting to note—Ambrose, Flatt, 
Hancocks, Ferrie, Stinson, McQuesten, and Strongman. A man killed on the 
railway; John Beasley, who drowned; Mr. Munro the Darkey, are listed, while 
addresses given might be Clappison’s Corners; Rock Bay; or the Rope Walk 
below the Mary street bridge. 


In 1872 there is an entry for Allan Napier Macnab Stewart, a lieutenant 
with the 5th Company, 13th Battalion; George Worthington, Esq.; Joseph Smith 
who died of small-pox; and in 1873 Emma Frances Zealand, wife of Captain 
Zealand. 


A freezer was first used in 1873. This was a metal box with double sides 
and ends. The body was placed in the inner container and the space between 
the sides and ends was filled with ice, which preserved the body for a short time. 
Most of the funerals in 1873 were from houses on the Mountain and from the 
north end of the city. A few city houses were numbered, but most of them were 
only indicated by a nearby landmark. Some of the addresses were oe 
Kenny’s house (mentioned often as a landmark;) Ann Jane Steele’s house in 
Wilson street (Ann Jane was the wife of George Steele, the dancing master ;) 
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Marion Penman of Galt; Mrs. Ruth Case who lived in King street east below 
the toll-gate; Old Race Course Survey; Mary Tuckett of Cannon street west; 
Martha Depew of Bartonville; John Geddes’ daughter, The Rectory, John street 
north: and a Mrs. Ann Magill, 32 Elgin street. Mrs. Davidson’s Boarding House 
and Webster’s Gin Factory were also included. Judge Logie died in 1873, and 
in the following year the Hon. Samuel Mills and Charles E. Stewart “Prop. of 
the Times Office’ were buried. In 1875 the funerals of Sheriff E. Cartwright 
Thomas of Herkimer street and Mrs. John Land of Wentworth street, took place. 


In 1875 a hearse cost $5.00; a large hearse cost $10.00, and a first-class 
hearse $12.00. Mr. Blachford was still supplying, at a price, hat-bands, scarves, 
wide crepe hat-bands, narrow crepe hat-bands, wide ribbons, kid gloves, cloth 
gloves, and cotton gloves. 


In 1876 Thomas Baxter died at Wellington Square (Burlington,) and a 
George Gibson died in a tent near the old Roman Catholic cemetery, the present 
site of the Cathedral of Christ the King. In September of the same year William 
Kinrade died in Barton street east. There are records of removals from the old 
Roman Catholic cemetery to the new cemetery (Holy Sepulchre, Plains Road 
west) during this year. Other familiar names appearing in the records were 
Lovering, Hopkins, and Gartshore. Mattie and Bertha Gage, children, were 
buried in the same casket; and the records show that a mother and her child 
were buried in the same casket. Another interesting point was the number of 
children who died during these years, and indeed right up to the time of the 
Second World War. 


The death of Mary Amelia MacInnes at Dundurn Castle is recorded on 
March 7, 1879; and in the same year the first entry for an instalment payment 
for a funeral is noted when some man promised to pay $5.00 every two weeks. 


In 1881 the firm of Blachford and Son was joined by members of the 
Dwyer family, and became known as Blachford and Son and Dwyer. There is 
no record of how long this partnership lasted, but it would be about ten years. 
The Dwyer name in the business attracted funerals from the Roman Catholic 
community in the city. In the same year J. Baker was employed in the village 
of Waterdown and acted as agent for the firm for six or seven years. 


In 1882 John Tuckett died in Florida and his body was shipped to Hamilton 
for burial. It was quite interesting to me to learn that they were able to ship 
bodies from such distant places as Florida, Kansas City and Montreal in those 
days. An item that makes one wish that more complete records were kept is the 
entry for Bridget and Edward Mahar who were murdered near Waterdown, and 
4 week later, that of Michael Mahar whose body was sent to the Family School 


of Medicine in Toronto. 


John Josiah Blachford, the founder of the firm of Blachford and Son, died 
on March 26, 1882. The progress of the funeral profession can be followed 
through John Josiah Blachford’s life: from rough wooden boxes; a wagon with 
3 box to hold the coffin, and possibly no religious service and burial in a field 
in the corner of some farm; to the use of hearses, certain symbols of mourning, 
and a more dignified treatment of death. 


The advent of welfare funerals charged to the City of Hamilton is indicated 
at this time, and we also find mention of deaths taking place -at.ot, @ creme 
Infirmary and the Infants’ Home. 


By 1896 the cost of a funeral averaged from $55.00 to $150.00, and the 
hearse was referred to as a “funeral car.” Mourners had stopped using hat-bands 
but pall-bearers still wore the white gloves. Also in 1896 the first mention of 
embalming occurs. Graves were lined with evergreens, but lowering devices had 
not yet come into use. On January 21, 1896, Margaret Gibson died at the Aged 
Women’s Home, the first funeral recorded there by Blachford and Son. -On 
September 26, 1896, Dr. Henry T. Ridley died on board the $.S. Bonavista and 
was buried in Hamilton. Other familiar names appearing in the records at this 
time are:- Gillies, Hendrie, Craig, Powis, Magill, Gartshore, and Bankier. 
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By 1898 funerals were being held in the churches of Hamilton. The Baptist 
church is the first mentioned. On November 6 of this year Peter Toronto 
Buchanan, the eldest son of the Hon. Isaac Buchanan, died at Lovering’s Club 
(now the Wentworth Arms Hotel) and was buried from MacNab Street Presby- 
terian church which his father had helped to found. On December 6 Robert 
Thomson’s funeral must have been the talk of Hamilton as draped horses were 
used to draw the hearse. The church was also draped, and two special cars were 
put on the radial line to Burlington. Most funerals were held from the residence 
of the deceased, and we find that people would lend their houses to friends if 
their own was not suitable. 


On July 10, 1899, the Hon. William Eli Sanford was buried in the family 
vault in Hamilton cemetery. Four draped horses with leaders and twenty cabs 
were used at this funeral, and the cemetery grounds were roped off. In the same 
year we find the St. George’s Society and other benevolent organizations paying 
for the funerals of their members who were without means. a 


In February 1900 George Tuckett died, and was placed in the family vault 
in Hamilton cemetery. Henry Mott Wanzer died in New York in March GE the 
same year and was buried from the City Hall, Hamilton, this funeral noting the 
use of professional pall-bearers. In December Senator Donald MaclInnes, the 
last resident of Dundurn Castle, died at Clifton Springs, New York, and was 
buried from All Saints’ Church. 


dives, firm of Blachford and Son was now having a hard time collecting 
some of its accounts, and a Mr. Mowatt was hired to collect the thirty-eight 
outstanding accounts totalling $652.80. I do not know how he made out. 


The use of burial robes for the deceased, made of white muslin and white 
or black crepe, was usual at this time. Caskets were costing between $100.00 
and $200.00 complete, and funerals were about $150.00 more. There were also 
a few entries for the removal of children’s bodies from the family burial plot 
in the country to Hamilton cemetery at the time of the mother’s death. This 
again indicated the trend to gather the family together in established cemeteries. 


On September 2, 1902, Ellen Murton Young was buried from Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Blachford’s first record with this church. Also in 1902 John 
Moodie died, and in 1903 Senator Andrew Trew Wood and the Hon. William 
Proudfoot. 


In January 1905 John Williams died at the House of Refuge and was buried 
from Blachford and Son’s rooms. In August of the same year William Holt was 
also buried from the rooms which were still on the south side of King street 
west, just beyond MacNab street. You entered through the office into a large 
panelled room at the back, and if you were there to select a casket, sections 
of the panelling, hinged at the bottom, were pulled down. The caskets were 
screwed to the back of these panels. When a funeral service was to be held in 
the rooms, these panels were pushed back into the walls and chairs were set up. 
In 1905 a single grave in Hamilton cemetery cost $4.75 and opening it cost $3.00: 
Today a single grave cost $71.00 and opening costs are $77.00. 


On August 10, 1905, an unknown woman was found murdered in a woods 
near Limeridge Road on the Mountain. A description of her clothing and 
jewellry was given in the newspapers, and she was embalmed for identitication, 
but she was never identified and the case was never solved. This was the 
famous “Barton Murder.” 


John William Hendrie died in Toronto on November 21, 1905, and was 
buried from The Holmstead, at the head of Charles street in Hamilton, as was 
William Hendrie in June 1906. Again, we find a new trend—that of uniformed 
cemetery employees. 


In December 1906 George Broadfield died in Dresden, Germany, and was 
brought to Hamilton and buried from the church of St. Thomas. Here again, 
it is interesting to find that a body could be sent such a great distance when 
embalming methods were so limited. In 1906 the use of different types of caskets 
using manufacturers’ numbers, and also the increased use of burial vaults, is 
indicated. There were many infant deaths in this year. pome of the bodies of 
patients who died in the Asylum were sent to medical schools. The names Of 
families who have played a prominent part in the growth of Hamilton are again 
appearing—Mills, Meakins, Moodie, Doolittle, Filman, Vallance, Chisholm, and 
Greening. 
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The founder of the Women’s Institutes, Mrs. Adelaide Hunter Hoodless, 
died in Toronto on February 26, 1910, and was buried in Hamilton. On March 
11, 1911, the Right Reverend John Philip DuMoulin, Bishop of Niagara, was 
buried within Christ’s Church Cathedral. In the same year is found the first 
record of a law firm having a funeral account sent to them for payment. Tivat 
firm, Lazier and Lazier, is well-known in Hamilton today. 


In 1912 we find another custom in funerals, that of the use of velvet-palled 
horses. The number of cabs in a funeral procession seemed to signify the im- 
portance of the deceased, three to twelve cabs, at $3.00 per cab, being quite often 
seen, Funerals at this time were costing from $90.00 to $300.00. Pews in the 
church were now draped for a funeral, and I can remember when I first started 
in this business and helped to drape pews. 


On January 27, 1913, Charles Daniel Blachford died. 1914 saw the beginning 
of another trend in customs, that of cremation, which was then probably done 
in Buffalo, New York. 


In May 1915 Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Young of Oak Bank, Hamilton, were 
drowned when the Lusitania was torpedoed. Mr. Young’s body was never 
found, but Mrs. Young, a daughter of Dr. Vernon, was brought back to Hamilton 
for burial. In the same year, the firm purchased a Detroit Electric car, and 
when the Wray brothers bought the Blachford business this car came with it. 
One day my father took me with him to the cemetery on business. I was a very 
small boy, and while waiting in the car I managed to release the brake and the 
car started coasting backwards towards the Bay. Father rushed out of the 
cemetery office to rescue his car and his son. 


About 1906 two brothers, C. H. Wray (my father), and E. G. Wray, left 
Montreal to build their careers in Govan, Saskatchewan. It was there that my’ 
father and mother met, mother having gone west from Kincardine to teach 
school. They were married in Kincardine and returned to Govan to raise a family 
and build a business. They were successful in the first instance, having two 
children, my sister Phyllis (Mrs. W. K. Hunton of Dundas) and a son, myself, 
but neither the town nor the business prospered. 


Towards the end of 1915 the two families came to Hamilton and opened 
a funeral business known as Wray Brothers at the south-west corner of Main 
and Charles streets in a building known as the Stafford House. Charles Daniel 
Blachford had died in January 1913, and by the end of 1916 the Wray brothers 
were able to buy the Blachford business, carrying on with this name for five 
years until they changed it to Blachford and Wray. I find the greatest changes 
in funeral procedures from this time on. The first mention of a motor hearse 
is in 1916, and also the use of a limousine. A horse-drawn hearse was referred 
to as a “funeral car” and the funeral establishment was called “the apartments.” 
In 1918 the firm began to use a sedan car as well as the Detroit Electric. I well 
recall our first car—a Willys-Knight—a very fine-looking machine. 


Caskets, bought from manufacturers now, were of mauve, purple, or black 
cloth; solid oak, and rosewood. The cost of a funeral was from $150.00 to 
$500.00. Police were on duty for traffic control. There were many transfers of 
bodies from old cemeteries to the municipal cemeteries. 


It was not until May 1917 that a second reference is made in the register 
to a motor hearse, and in that year it was used twice. One can almost see the 
shocked expression on the faces of the good people of Hamilton on seeing a 
funeral whisking through the streets of the city by automobile. In 1917 the 
military hospital at the Mountain Sanatorium was in operation and Blachford 
and Wray took many of the soldiers who died there and at the Burlington 
military hospital. The expenses of some of these funerals were paid by the 
Patriotic Society, an organization active in the time of the First World War, 
whose work was later taken over by the Department of Veterans’ Affairs. 


The use of a motor hearse was not yet popular in 1918, but two funerals 
in that year helped to promote its use. One in August was that of John G. 
Farmer, a prominent barrister, and the other was that of Mrs. Clementina 
Trenholme Fessenden, the founder of Empire Day. Both these funerals were 
taken to St. John’s Churchyard, Ancaster. 
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_During the epidemic of Spanish influenza, which reached its peak in 
Hamilton during the winter of 1918-1919 from September to March, 401 iunerals 
were arranged by Blachford and Son. 


The method of arranging funerals was much more complicated in earlier 
times than it is today. Casket, handles, lining, name-plate, burial robe, vault 
(of steel, slate, or stone,) type of hearse and plain or palled horses, were priced 
separately. Today everything is included in the one price with only the cemetery 
expenses and the newspaper notices extra. : : 


During the period from 1918 to 1920 graves were lined with velvet, and in 
some cases, trimmed with flowers and ferns. The motor hearse was coming into 
more general use, and by November 1920 only institutional and children’s funerals 
were horse-drawn. From this time on, most of our records are not historically 
important, but I should mention_two of unusual interest—those of the Right 
Reverend William Reid Clark, Bishop of Niagara, in April 1925, and Adam 
Brown in January 1926. Mr. Brown, a former Postmaster of Hamilton, was in 
his one-hundredth year. In both of these funerals the churches were draped 
and the order of service with the names of all the participants was printed in 


4 folder and given to those present. 


My purpose has been to give you an outline of the history of my firm, 
and at the same time, a history of funeral customs in Hamilton. We find them 
progressing from the crude, rough, and cold customs of the early years when 
each individual, out of necessity, looked after his own, to the funeral director 
of today with his store of knowledge of the profession and counsel for the 
bereaved. From the early part of the twentieth century to the Second World 
War funerals became more and more ornate, with pomp and ceremony, with 
palled and plumed horses, with ornamented hearses, with men in black hats and 
black ribbons, and with graves lined with velvet, ferns, and flowers. A funeral 
today, which critics may term pagan, can be simple, reverent, and respecttul, to 
the deceased. People and customs change. Funeral directors change with them, 
and are able to provide whatever service is desired. 


RKO OO. 


OLD ST. JOHN’S, ANCASTER, BEFORE THE 1868 FIRE 


Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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CROWN PATENTEES OF GLANFORD TOWNSHIP 


by Mabel Burkholder and T. Roy Woodhouse 


Glanford Township was surveyed about 1793, and started to settle about 
1797. however its distance from Lake Ontario retarded its settlement. The 
1816 assessment roll shows only fifty names, or about three hundred persons, 
and ten years later the population had barely passed five hundred. The popula- 
tion passed the 1,000 mark in 1841, and the 10,000 mark one hundred and ten years 
later. Much of the acreage had been given by the Crown to absentee owners, 
and to government officials and their relatives who had settled elsewhere, conse- 
quently these lands had to lie idle until a purchaser could be found. More than 
one-third of the Crown patents were not registered until after 1820, indicating 
that the original grantee had not bothered to register his ownership, and that 
the registrant was probably the second or third owner. 


Before Glanford was thrown open for settlement, two smart operators, 
Davenport Phelps and James Wheelock concocted a land settlement scheme 
whereby they would get a township from the Land Board and get settlers for 
it themselves, keeping a portion of the land for each settler they located. There- 
fore, on May 24, 1793, the Land Board read their petition for a township, and 
gave them Glanford Township. Four years of delays passed because the settlers 
preferred to deal directly with the Land Board. Finally, on June 5, 1797, the Land 
Board cancelled the township grant, but when Phelps asked for 1,200 acres for 
himself, they gave it to him. On June 10, 1797, Mr. Phelps asked to be com- 
pensated for his expenses in connection with surveying the township, but the 
Land Board tabled this request. Mr. Phelps also asked that part of Glanford 
be assigned to him for eight more weeks because he was expecting twenty or 
thirty families to arrive from the States within that time. This request was 
refused. Mr. Phelps then asked for 1,200 acres for each of his three sons, 
Sylvester Oliver, George Davenport, and William Alexander, but this request 
was also refused. Thus, Glanford Township was again thrown open for settle- 
ment in 1797. Glanford lots contain only 188 acres instead of the usual 200 acres, 
probably because it was surveyed by Mr. Phelps instead of by the government. 


The following names were copied from the County Registry Office records 
by Miss Mabel Burkholder, and were edited by T. Roy Woodhouse. An asterisk 
in front of a name signifies that this person actually settied on this lot. 


CONCESSION ONE 


Part 
of Date 
Name Lot No. Lot Acres Registered 

Duncan Speer 1 All 188 June 21, 1827 
John Hartford 2 All 188 June 21, 1827 
King’s College 3 All 188 Jan: 3, 1826 
*Jacob Smith 4 All 188 July 10, 1801 
Davenport Phelps we All 188 Oct. 22, 1804 
*Christopher Huffman 6 Pate June 30, 1801 
*Henry Huffman et al 6 Part Nov. 7, 1811 
King’s College i All 188. Jan. oy 1e2e 
*Joseph Goodale 8 All 188 Jan. 5, 18i8 
King’s College 9 All 188 Jan. 3, 1828 
Jemima Thomson 10 All 188 July 9, 1799 
Mary Griffin, widow with 10 children 112 All 37/6. May 17, 1802 
King’s College 13 All 188 Jane “6, .fegs 
*Henry Lockwood 14 All 188 1801 
*John Lockwood 15 All 188 1801 
Ann Smith, sister of Major John 16 All 188 1802 
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CONCESSION TWO 


Naiie Lot No. 

*Jacob Smith 1 
*Jacob Smith, Sr., about 1796 2 
James Cooley, son of Preserved 3 
*Philip Huffman 4 
*James French 4 
Samuel Ryckman 5 
*Francis Hartwell née Blood 6 
Hercules Williams 7 
*David Kern 8 
Richard Hatt, of Ancaster — 9,10 
Rebecca Marcle, wife of Fred. 11 
Frederick Markle, of Niagara. te 
Mary Griffin, widow, 10 children 11 
*Jacob Hagle 12 
Richard Hatt, of Ancaster 13,15 
*Henry Hannon 14 
Walter Kerr, of Niagara 16 


CONCESSION THREE 
Thomas Wedge 
*Silas omith 
*James Smith 
Jacob Teeple 
Peter Montross 
*James Bates 
Ananias McMillan 
Moses King 
King’s College 
William Johnson Kerr, Niagara 
Richard Hatt, of Ancaster 
Canada Company 
Canada Company 13 
Nancy Kerr, daughter of Robert, Niagara 14&15 
Walter Kerr, son of Robert, Niagara 16 


CONCESSION FOUR 
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*Jacob Smoak 1 
Henry Smith 2 
Benjamin Canby, of Chippawa 3 
*William Jerome 3 
*John Dalton 4 
John Dawson 5 
Jonathan Sikes 6 
Bill Sherman 7 
*Samuel McKee 8 
Mrs. Anne Powell, wife of William D. 9 
Richard Beasley, of Barton 10 & 11 
*Samuel G. Smith We 
Mrs. Anne Powell, 
wife of Wm. D., York 13 
James Scott 14 
Elijah Smith 14 
Montgomery Stewart 14 
Mrs. Anne Powell, 
wife of Wm. D., York 15 & 16 
CONCESSION FIVE 
William McKay 1&2 
King’s College Siie® 
Ray Marsh 4 
John Marsh 5 
Davenport Phelps 6 
Champion Scoville 8 


er 


Acres 


188 
188 
188 

94 


1801 
1836 
1802 
1837 
1838 


24 1798 


, 1818 
, 1806 


1834 


, 1804 


1802 


, 1802 
, 1802 
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1804 


, 1848 
, 1806 


, 1805 


1868 
1868 
1868 
1828 
1833 
1798 
1803 
1828 
1806 
1804 
1831 
1832 
1806 


, 1806 


1811 
1838 
1803 
1820 
1873 
1803 
1803 
1802 
1854 
1798 
1800 
1855 


1798 
1856 
1853 
1854 


1798 


1812 
1828 
1798 
1802 
1804 


Date 
Registered 

July 10, 
Sept. 29, 
Mave ly 
May 4, 
Aue, 2; 
cts 2A 
May 3 
May 2 
Nov. 8 
May 1/7, 
May 17 
May 17 
Sept. 23 
Nov. 8, 
Taly 25 
June 21 
May 6 
Sept. 9, 
Dec. 9, 
May 2, 
CCE so8 
Aeli ess 
Vier 
April 13, 
Aug. 20, 
Mar. 8, 
SuamenZ 1s 
june. 
Miar, 2Y, 
1S3) & 
Sept. 2, 
June 2, 
Oct 22, 
Oct.) 
May 7, 
Mar. 18, 
jane ey; 
Sept. 9, 
May 9%, 
fon, - 2; 
Jane 20; 
June 24, 
Octs Z, 
ene 
April 29, 
Jan. 3; 
Dec. 31, 
May 1/7, 
Ocha. 
July 20; 
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Name 


Henrietta Beasley, wife of Richard 
Richard Beasley, of Barton 

King’s College 

Richard Hatt, of Ancaster 

Rebecca Mercle 

Canada Company 


Frederick Markle 


Lot No. 


10h. Ut 
11 
11 

16h eur) 
{Z 
13 


14, 15 


‘CONCESSION SIX 


William McKay 

John Henry 

*George F. Smith 
<Praithwaite Leeming, son of Rev. R. 
*Joseph Fink 

Davenport Phelps 

*Jacob Choate, Sr. 

*Thomas Choate 

*James Trainor 

*Richard Taylor 

*David Trainor 

*Jacob Choate, Jr. 

*Martha Treanor 

*Rachel Reynolds 

Frederick A. Ball, of Niagara 
Joseph Bilkey 

William Bell 

Mrs. Anne Powell, wife of Wm. D. 
William Smith, of Niagara 

* Alexander Stewart 

Philip Servos, of Niagara 
Ralph Clinch, of Niagara 


CONCESSION SEVEN 


Benjamin Hardison 

Canada Company 

Davenport Phelps 

King’s College 

John Smith 

Rev. Thomas Raddish, York 

Mrs. Anne Powell, wife of Wm. D. 
John Morden, of W. Flamboro’ 


CONCESSION EIGHT 


Benjamin Hardison 

Simon L. Smith 

Rev. Ralph Leeming, of Ancaster 
Mary Griffin, a widow, 10 children 
King’s College 

William McKay 

*Gilbert Shaw 

*Tames Kelly 

Robert Kerr, of Niagara 

James Macaulay, M.D., of York 
Jacob Sprott 

*John Patterson 

Mrs. Anne Powell, wife of Wm. D. 
*John Cox 


CONCESSION NINE 


James Macaulay, M.D., of York 
John Smith 

Canada Company 

Rev. Thomas Raddish, York 

Mrs. Anne Powell, wife of Wm. D. 
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All 
All 
All 


All 
All 


Acres 


200 

24 
116 
224 
188 
188 


40 


Date 


Registered 


June 10, 
Sept. 4, 
Janes 
April 13, 
May ‘17, 
Aug. 20, 
May 1/7, 


April 29, 
Mar. 17, 
Nov. 28, 
April 10, 
Oct. 14 
Oct.izz, 
April 9, 
Nov. 6, 
Dees 13} 
Dec Zi, 
May 15, 
Sept. 19, 
May 1/7, 
May 1/7, 


1801 
1800 
1828 
1804 
1802 
1830 
1802 


1812 
1854 
1816 
1835 
1854 
1804 
1810 
1809 
1856 
1852 
1856 
1805 
1802 
1802 
1859 
1856 
1857 
1798 
1855 
1856 
1837 
1801 


1799 
1833 
1804 
1828 
1801 
1798 
1798 
1803 


1799 
1854 
1858 
1802 
1828 
1812 


4, 1854 


1856 
1802 
1806 
1852 
1854 
1798 
1857 


1805 
1801 
1834 
1798 
1798 
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1969-70 OFFICERS Re ce ie: 
. “MISS MARY. FARMER 2 Cor. Secretary 
MISS MARY FARMER ........... Custodian | 
MR CAE DOUBROUGH . ees Counccine : 
MR, eas MacLEOD | eal te sine Counsellor 


MISS F. CRISP osha mea . Counsellor 


MR. gan JAMIESON . Se mee . Counsellor. 
ORDA TBO Bre cans Counsellor | 


